Directory 

of 

n>t6ona(  Finance  Co. 
Offices 

in  New  Jersey 


ASBURY  PARK  (iic.  no.  670i 
Rh.  1002.  Tenth  FI.  Cturas  Bldt 
101  Bei{s  Ave.  Phene:  2-70SS 

ATLANTIC  CITY  uic.  no.  667) 

3rd  FL.  Schwehn  Bld|. 

5  Saeth  New  York  Arc.  Phene:  4-1221 

BAYONNE  (lie.  no.  669) 

2Hd  n..  Midlown  Bld|..  5t1  Broadway 
(0pp.  Ben  Feed  Market)  Phone:  3-a22 

BLOOMFIELD  me.  no.  697) 

2nd  a,  37  Broad  SL  Phone:  2-1044 


CAMDEN  (2  OMces)  (uc.  nos.  i39,  305) 

2id  a,  WRsan  BMp.,  130  N.  Broadway 
(Car.  Cooper  SL  t  Broadway)  Phone:  4-1007 

2nd  FL,  201  Sonth  Broadway  Phone:  4-7887 

ELIZABETH  (lie.  no.  23) 

Rm.  204, 2nd  a.  Henh  Toww  Bldp. 

125  Broad  SL  Phene:  2-8187 

HACKENSACK  me.  no.  44)) 

Fonrth  Fleer.  Peoples  Tmst  BnUdini 

210  Main  Street  Phone:  HAckensack  3-2187 

IRVINGTON  me.  no.  698) 

2id  FL  (Above  Janet  Shop) 

1000  Sprinifold  Ave.  Phone:  ESsex  3-1422 

JERSEY  Cin  me.  no.  22)) 

2id  a.  Labor  Bldp. 

28  Jonmal  Squro  Phene:  JOnmal  Sq.  2-0814 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  ri)C.  no.  672) 

Gronnd  a.  Mhiden  Bldf. 

53  Bayard  SL  (Cor.  Elm  Row) 

Phone:  Kilner  5-4012 

NEWARK  (2  OBkes)  ri)C.  nos.  27.  43)) 

Academy  Bldt,  17  Academy  SL 

Phone:  MltcheU  2-4881 

Rm.  1.2nd  a.  89  Halsey  SL 

(Car  Warren  SL)  Phone:  MItchen  2-4430 

ORANGE  me.  no.  i4)) 

2nd  Floor.  Embassy  Bldp. 


Phone:  ORanpe  4-8588 


PATERSON  me.  no.  121) 

2Hd  a,  Fabiai  Bldt 


45ChnrchSL 


Phone:  SHerwaod  2-8957 


PASSAIC  me.  no.  507) 

4th  a.  People’s  Banh  &  Trast  Co.  BMt 
883  Main  Ave.  Phone:  Prescott  7-1222 

PLAINFIELD  rifC.  no.  67I) 

2nd  a.  Union  Bldt.  8  Watchnni  Avn. 

(earner  Front  SL)  Phene:  8-2780 


TRENTDN  rue.  no.  )03) 
Third  FL.  Trenton  Tmst  BMt 
28WastSMsSL 


Phone:  5-8301 


UNION  CITY  rue.  no.  66O) 

4215  Barpanliae  Ave.  (C«.  43rd  a) 

Phene:  UNiaa  3-8888 


A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
TO  A  FRESH  START  IN  1950 


FOR  SINGLE  AND  MARRIED  TEACHERS! 


t  "X-ray  Your  Fam¬ 
ily’s  Financial  Pic¬ 
ture”  may  be  the 
most  important 
book  you  will  read 
in  1950! 

This  practical 
guide  lets  you  hold  a  mirror  to 
your  present  income  .  .  .  and  out¬ 
go.  It  enables  you  to  draw  a  fi¬ 
nancial  picture  of  where  you  stand 
today  .  .  .  and  where  you’re  head¬ 
ing! 

TESTED  ADVICE!  Once  you’ve 
taken  your  financial  picture,  this 
booklet  offers  tested  advice  on 
how  to  get  that  fresh  start  on  your 
present  income!  Advice  that  has 
enabled  hundreds  of  teachers  to 
start  fresh  —  with  not  a  money 
care  in  the  world. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW!  'This  val¬ 
uable  booklet  will  be  sent  to  you 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Finance  Company.  There 
is  neither  cost  nor  obligation.  Just 
mail  coupon.  It  may  be  your  first 
step  toward  that  fresh  start  in 
1950!  (Quantities  of  these  free 
booklets  are  available  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Send  postcard  indica¬ 
ting  how  many  you  want.) 

CARRY  A  SPARE  POCKETBOOK! 

Last  year,  thousands  of  teachers 
were  GLAD  they’d  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  carry  a  T^mAorud  Nation- 
v/ide  Cash-Credit  Card.  This  card 
will  be  honored  at  any  f^nAOTuU 
office  coast  to  coast.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  apply  .  .  .  pay  only  if 
you  use  it. 


•■THt  comPANrn 

tenbonai 


FINANCE  CO. 


Amarica'*  feed  giant  boilers  by  remote  control  from  central  op¬ 

erating  rooms  like  this.  Whatever  the  grade  of  coal  required,  it  must  be 
uniform  in  size,  moisture  content,  and  be  free  from  foreign  matter. 


Costly  oqwipmont  at  modem  mechanized  mines  care¬ 
fully  and  continuously  loads  each  type  of  coal  into 
railroad  cars  without  breakage,  or  “degradation.” 


So  that  pupils  can  both  see  and  learn  the  fascinating 
story  of  coal  mining,  we’ve  cooperated  with  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education  in  producing  a  new  50- frame  film 
strip  on  coal.  For  this  film,  “COAL— Where  We  Find  It 
And  How  We  Mine  It,”  along  with  an  accompanying 
comprehensive  teachers’  manual,  see  the  coupon. 

BITUMINOUS  &  COM. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTI 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Society  for  Visual  Iducatlen,  Inc. ,  Dspt.  R 
^  1345  Wsst  Divsnsy  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  III. 

Please  send  me  film  strip,  with  teachers’  manual,  on 
“COAL— Where  We  Find  It  And  How  We  Mine  It.” 
Price:  $3.00. 

School  or  Organization _ 

Name _ 


BITUMINOUS  COAL.  ..  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  ...  FUELS  THE  FIRES  ...  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 


Many  of  today's  coal  buyers  write  their 
own  prescriptions.”  In  buying  coal  they 
specify  not  only  the  grade  and  size,  but  car¬ 
bon,  volatile  ash,  and  sulphur  content,  and 
heat  value  as  well.  That’s  the  reason  for 
painstaking  steps  (top,  left)  in  preparing 
coal  for  today’s  market.  The  man  at  the 
left  is  inspecting  a  bulk  sample,  while  the 
chemist  is  weighing  coal  before  analyzing 
it.  His  complete  “lab”  report  will  help 
govern  the  coal’s  quality  and  assist  prepa¬ 
ration  plant  superintendents  in  delivering 
“prescription  coal”  to  customers. 


Photo  from  Uttitea  EUctric  Coal  Com^tties 
A  "praparotlan''  cantrol  labaratary— at  the  mouth  of  a  modem  coal  mine. 
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Some  New  Books 


Let’s  See.  C.  R.  Stone.  Workbook  for 
primer  level.  Webster  Publishing 
Company. 

My  Kindergniph.  Marie  Francine  Ver- 
pas.  Kindergarten-First-Grade  Work¬ 
book.  Follett  Publishing  Company. 
Charles  Dickens’  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Twist.  Adapted  by  Lambert  Green- 
awalt.  Globe  Book  Company. 

Our  Northern  and  Pacific  Neighbors. 
Meyer-Gray-Hancock.  Follett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Human  Growth.  Lester  F.  Beck.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company.  $2.00. 
Excursions  in  Fact  and  Fancy.  Brewton- 
Lemon-Wellons-Abney.  Grade  7.  Laid- 
law  Brothers.  $2.40. 

Your  World  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Brew- 
ton-Lemon-Wellons-Abney.  Grade  8. 
Laidlaw  Brothers.  $2.52. 

Thesaurus  of  Book  Digests.  Compiled 
under  editorial  direction  of  Hiram 
Hayden  and  Edmund  Fuller.  Crown 
Publishers.  $5.00. 

Guidance  Handbook  for  Teachers.  Davis- 
Norris.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 
$3.50. 

The  United  States  and  The  Soviet  Union. 
A  report  prepared  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Yale 
University  Press.  Cloth-bound,  $1.00. 
Paper-bound,  25c  ea.  Special  prices 
for  quantities  of  100  or  more. 

Survey  of  Character  Education.  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  U.  S.  Henry  Lester  Smith.  The 
Palmer  Foundation,  Box  621,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Arkansas-Texas.  50^. 

The  U.  8.  A.  A  reprint  in  full  of  a 
new  article  on  the  United  States  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  current  edition  of 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  F. 
E.  Compton  &  Company. 

Come  to  the  Farm.  Ruth  M.  Tensen. 

Grade  1.  The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co.  $2.00. 
The  Lost  Pathfinder  .  .  .  Zebulon  Mont¬ 
gomery  Pike.  W.  Eugene  Holloo. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
$3.75. 

Puxzles,  Games  and  lUddles.  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Reading.  Young 
America  Magazines.  25^  ea.;  15^  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

Teaching  United  Nations:  A  Pictorial 
Report.  Committee  on  International 
Relations,  NEA.  $1.00  per  copy.  10% 
discount  on  orders  of  10  to  99  copies; 
S3%%  for  orders  of  100  or  more. 


SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

know  the  value  of  dictation  for  the 
development  of  shorthand  writers. 

STENOSPEED  DICTATION  RECORDS 

provide  clear,  timed,  practical  dictation  for 
home  and  classroom  practice.  Records  are 
now  available  in  speeds  from  80  to  150  WPM 
at  intervals  of  10  words.  The  two-sided  10 
inch  standard  recoids  sell  at  $1.25  each,  or 
$0.00  for  the  whole  set;  postpaid.  Can  be 
used  for  all  systems.  Usual  discoimt  to 
Schools  and  accredited  Teachers;  please  in¬ 
quire.  Write  lor  free  literature  today. 

A.  A  C.  g.  Stoim,  Dept.  12,  Rox  31,  Fort  Lm,  N.  J. 


Teaches  One  Short  Step  at  a  Time 
BOOKKEEPING  and  ACCOUNTING 

Elementary  Course 

Breaks  bookkeeping  down  into 
short,  simple,  thoroughly 
taught  steps.  Every  step  clearly 
illustrated  with  script  forms 
in  three  colors.  After  each 
step,  problems  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  apply  his  learning  at 
once.  Easy,  interesting  style. 
Uses  the  terms  and  procedures 
of  today's  business.  A  com- 
plete  one  -  year  high  school 
course.  Both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  this  new  book 
extremely  valuable. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Elwell 

Breidenbaugh 

Lins 


Ask  for  Descriptive 
Circular  506 


72 

Fifth 
Avenue 
New  York  11 


Designed  to  help  students  help  themselves 

TRESSLER’S 

time-tested  series 

ENGLISH 
IN  ACTION 

now  in  a  5th  edition 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


180  Varick  Street 


New  York  City  14 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  RE'vIEW 


^(‘^\  .)(MS(‘v  Kdiicalioiial 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITOBIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  Is 
Hudson  Dispatch,  400  -  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second 
class  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in 
Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  81.00,  |2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
Is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  Of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  Hayward, 
Elmwood  School,  East  Orange. 


NEA  Director  —  Eric  Groezincer 
County  Superintendent,  Flemington 


ASSOCIATION 

HEAOOUAHTERS 


200  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  . 
Telephone  9179 


Frederick  L  Hipp,  Executive  Secretary 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Joseph  J.  MAStEixo,  Field  Representative 
Robert  D.  Bole,  Research  Director 
Frederick  W.  Branca,  Field  Representative 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Atlantic  Mercer 

MaZIE  V.  SCANLAN  Cl-AUDE  B.  KlEINFELTER 
Bergen  Middlesex 

Barbara  A.  Wolf  J.  W.  Hone 

Burlington  Monmouth 

George  M.  Dare  Everett  Curry 

Camden  Morris 

Mirum  T.  Blehle  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 
Cape  May  Ocean 

Miriam  Reichley  H.  Richard  Price 

Cumberland  Passaic 

J.  Everett  Bowen  Charles  W.  Robinson 
Essex  Salem 

Kate  McAuliffe  Pauline  H.  Peterson 

Gloucester  Somerset 

Edna  M.  Baker  Ida  L.  Francis 

Hudson  Sussex 

Howard  E.  Deily  George  F.  Ziegler 

Hunterdon  Union 

Samuel  F.  Trostle  Helen  M.  Heoley 

Warren 

Mrs.  Hei.en  Mitchell  Rhodes 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION  •  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN. 
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OFFICERS 


Vice  President — 

William  R.  Stover 
Supervising  Principal 
Pennsauken  Twp.  Public  Schools 
Merchantville 


T  reasurer- - 


Raymond  S.  Clarke 
Director, 

Division  of  Instruction 
City  Hall,  Elizabeth 


Legislative  Committee  — 
Claude  B.  Ki.einffxter 
Junior  High  School  No.  1 
Trenton 
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Florence  H.  Price 
Roseville  Avenue  School 
Newark 


President — 


ARTICLES 


FEATURES 

New  Books  Received 


Association  News  and  Activities . 

The  President  Says  .  •.  ,  Price . 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know,  Feller,  Bole,  W ootl 

THIS  IS  YOUR  NJEA  STAFF,  Pictures . 

NJEA  Committees — 1950 . 

Your  Representatives . 

State  Department  on  School  Health,  Guthrie . 

What  Happens  Next,  Robinson . 

From  Sussex  to  Cape  May . 

Book  Reviews,  Race,  GUtspey,  LB],  JLF . 

NEA  News . 

Look,  Hear,  Now,  PelleUt . 

Editorials  . 


We  Built  a  Public  College,  McMackin . 

Human  Relations  in  Action,  Jochen . 

We  Study  Human  Emotions,  Taylor . 

Watch  for  the  Plus  Factor,  Fetlus . 

We  Made  Our  Own  Filmstrip  in  Geometry,  Roberts 

How  Visual  Is  Your  Science?  Paly,  Hainfeld . 

Pennsauken  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Thompson . 

Toothpaste  Art,  MacLean,  Lynch . 

Our  Best  Foot  Forward,  Slifkin . 


Cover  Picture  by  Francis  A.  Leigh,  Trenton 
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Atlanta 


Boston 


NJEA  Will  Favor 
Social  Security 
Bill  Amendments 


Do  You  Need  Legal  Advice? 


Legislative  Conference  Jan.  28; 
Delegate  Assembly  Jan.  21 

The  newly  elected  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NJEA  held  its  first 
meeting  on  December  9.  In  addition 
to  approving  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ments  of  President  Price  (see  page 
160) ,  it  approved  the  Traymore  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  as  convention  headquar¬ 
ters  for  1950,  set  up  a  number  of 
significant  Association  meetings  for 
January,  and  started  the  study  of 
several  new  fields  of  activity  for  the 
NJEA. 

The  January  meetings  are  especially 
important,  since  they  will  consider  the 
Association  policy  on  salary  legislation 
for  1950,  and  get  the  whole  NJEA 
legislative  program  moving.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  will  meet  on  Friday, 
Jan.  20,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  the 
following  day.  Op  Friday,  Jan.  27,  the 
Legislative  Committee  will  meet  and 
the  annual  Legislative  Conference  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  Jan.  28.  Every 
local  teacher  association  is  urged  to 
send  a  representative  to  this  conference. 
All  four  meetings  will  be  in  the  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


The  Association’s  Welfare  Committee 
strongly  urges  that  teachers  desiring 
Association  assistance  contact  the  NJEIA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  in¬ 
volvement.  Financial  assistance  should 
not  be  expected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early  in  the 
controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal  counsel 
to  advise  or  aid,  or  may  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situation  in 
which  she  feels  she  needs  legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken  jeop¬ 
ardizing  her  legal  rights. 


School  Friends 
At  Hearing  Ask 
Broad  Tax  Base 


The  Executive  Committee  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Social  Security  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  and  will 
come  before  the  Senate  in  January. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  social 
security  would  not  be  extended  to  any 
group  of  public  employees  now  covered 
by  a  retirement  plan. 

Harriette  Johnson,  Audubon  teacher, 
and  Earl  Gunter  of  North  Plainfield, 
were  appointed  to  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly,  representing  Camden  and  Somer¬ 
set  Counties.  Their  predecessors  were 
elected  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


Friends  of  Education  appeared  in 
force  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Tax 
Policy  Commission  in  Trenton  on 
December  14.  Without  proposing 
specific  taxes,  they  urged  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  recommend  to  the  1950  Legis¬ 
lature  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base 
in  New  Jersey,  and  indicated  that  they 
would  support  any  reasonable  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Commission  to  that  end. 

Leonard  E.  Best,  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission 
warned  that  a  tremendous  rise  in 
school  costs  lies  inunediately  ahead, 
with  the  great  increase  in  enrollments. 
Of  his  Commission’s  request  for 
$34,000,000  additional  state  aid,  he 
said: 

‘'We  shall  not  be  asking  this  as  a  favor 
or  a  grant  by  the  Legislature.  We  shall 
remind  its  members  that  these  children  are 
already  born,  and  that  the  Legislature 
merely  has  the  option  of  deciding  whether 
their  education  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  state 
taxes  or  by  a  substantial  increase  in  local 
property  taxes.** 

Also  appearing  at  the  hearing  to  urge 
a  broader  tax  base  were  Charles  M. 
Phillips,  president  of  the  Federated 
Boards,  and  Mrs.  Eric  E.  Mackey, 
legislative  chairman  of  the  PTA’s. 
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Carpenter  &  Others: 


The  World  of  Numbers 


\  proqram  DESIGNED  to  LEAD  children  to 

understand  number  concepts  •  •  interpret  mathematical  relationships 

develop  competency  in  basic  skills  •  •  apply  arithmetic  in  everyday  situations 


r  The 

Arithmetic  3 

— 

Arithmetic  5 

— 

Arithmetic  7  1 

L  Series: 

Arithmetic  4 

— 

Arithmetic  6 

— 

Arithmetics  J 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Franciaeo 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


COMMITTEES 

ARE  IMPORTAJST 


AISD 

CAREFVLLY  CHOSEN 


This  issue  of  the  Review  lists,  on  pages  16011.,  all  the  Association  committees 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  names  of  nearly  200  NJEA  members  who  are 
serving  on  them.  I  hope  you  will  read  this  list  carefully,  keep  it,  and  from 
time  to  time,  write  or  talk  to  these  committee  members. 

Picking  these  committees  is  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  tasks  facing  a  new  president.  They  will  do  much  of  the  Association’s 
work;  they  will  consider  most  of  our  problems  before  these  are  presented  for 
final  decision  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  Executive  Committee.  Upon  their 
willingness  to  work,  upon  their  wisdom,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  upon 
how  truly  they  represent  you  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  Association. 

All  of  these  factors  had  to  be  considered  in  making  the  appointments 
reported  here.  The  names  of  many  able  teachers  will  not  be  found  on  these 
lists;  not  every  county  or  every  level  of  our  profession  is  represented  in  strict 
proportion  to  its  membership  in  our  Association.  I  can  say  very  honestly, 
however,  that  all  these  factors  were  given  thought  and  weight,  and  no  name 
was  placed  on  our  committee  list  lightly. 

I  have  tried  to  appoint  people  who  had  special  knowledge  or  interest  in 
,  particular  fields.  I  have  tried  to  see  that  atl  sections  of  the  state  and  all  levels 
of  our  profession  are  represented.  Every  name  on  our  committee  list  has  been 
specifically  suggested  by  or  approved  by  the  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  his  county.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  entire  list  has  been  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  as  a  whole. 


THEY  ARE 

NEAR  TO  YOV 


f 


KNOW 

WHAT  NJEA  DOES 


Now  that  these  committees  are  appointed,  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  close 
contact  with  them,  and  vice  versa.  These  members  are  your  agents,  selected 
to  carry  out  your  wishes.  It  is  not  intended  that  they  work  in  a  vacuum.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  problems  they  face,  and  we  want  them  to  have  your 
reactions,  suggestions,  and  ideas. 

This  means  personal  contact.  While  the  Review  can  report  formal  action 
by  committees,  it  cannot  always  give  you  the  highlights  of  committee  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  it  obviously  cannot  bring  back  to  our  meetings  your  attitudes  and 
ideas.  Therefore  we  hope  this  year  will  be  one  of  close  personal  relations 
between  these  committee  members  and  all  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey.  Such 
contact  will  strengthen  both  our  Association  and  our  committee  work. 

Our  Executive  Committee  has  already  held  one  discussion  on  how  such 
close  contact  can  be  brought  about.  In  some  counties,  I  know,  it  is  customary 
to  have  all  members  of  NJEA  committees  attend  meetings  of  the  county 
organization  and  make  reports.  This  is  a  good  practice.  Even  if  there  is  no 
member  from  your  county  on  a  particular  committee,  there  is  certainly  someone 
in  an  adjacent  county  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  information.  We  have 
sought  geographical  distribution  on  all  committees  with  this  in  mind. 

Our  own  Association  office  will  cooperate  in  bringing  Association  activities 
closer  to  you.  Minutes  of  our  Executive  Committee  will  this  year  be  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  We  hope  your  county  member  on 
the  Executive  Committee  can  issue  brief  timely  reports  on  important  actions  to 
local  groups  or  even  to  individual  schools.  And  of  course  our  staff  members 
will  carry  the  word  wherever  they  go. 

But  the  close  contact  between  each  member  and  the  work  of  the  Association 
can  grow  best  out  of  a  real  desire  on  your  part  to  know  what  our  committees 
are  doing,  and  out  of  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  our  committee  members  to 
let  you  know.  This  is  primarily  a  plea  for  that  attitude  on  your  part  and  on 
theirs.  Out  of  such  an  attitude  can  come  keen  interest  in  our  NJEA  program; 
nut  of  that  interest  can  come  almost  unlimited  achievement. 
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WE  BUILT  A 


pHbli(] 


IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1946,  thousands  of 
sendee  men  were  pounding  at  the 
gates  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
for  admission,  with  not  enough  places 
in  colleges  to  accommodate  them. 
Other  thousands  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  were  seeking  similar  accom¬ 
modations.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Jersey  City  sensed  the  predicament  of 
these  young  people  and  felt  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  something  about  it. 

l>egislation  had  already  legalized  the 
extension  of  public  school  systems  in 
New  Jersey  through  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years. 

The  Jersey  City  Board  authorized  the 
organization  of  a  free  public  junior 
college  in  June,  1946,  and,  on  Sep- 
teml>er  16,  Jersey  City  Junior  College 
was  o|)ened  with  an  enrollment  of  .I.SO 
students.  No  suitable  building  was 
available  at  that  time.  The  college  was 
therefore  housed  in  the  Lincoln  High 
Schotd  building,  with  classes  meeting 
from  4:(K)  F.  M.  until  10:00  P.  M. 

KtartinK  From  Scratch 
The  serious  problems  confronting 
this  embryo  institution  at  that  time  were 
the  building  of  a  suitable  faculty,  ob¬ 
taining  appropriate  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  various  laboratories,  and 
the  procurement  of  referem  e  hooks  and 
of  textbooks. 


OLieu 


By  DR.  FRAISK  J.  MrMACKIN,  Dean 


Science  study  in  the  liioloKy  lalioratory  of 
Jersey  City  Junior  College. 
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All  colleges  were  expanding  by  leaps 
and  hounds,  the  shelves  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  companies  were  empty,  the  scien¬ 
tific  supply  houses  were  months  behind 
in  deliveries.  Many  substitutions  had 
tt>  he  made,  the  sharpest  ingenuity  had 
to  he  exercised  to  provide  adequate, 
profitable  activities  for  these  alert, 
eager  young  men  and  women  until  the 
hooks  and  materials  arrived.  But  every 
class  scheduled  to  l>egin  that  fall 
started  its  work  on  time  with  instruc¬ 
tors,  syllabi,  tests,  materials  and  all 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment  re¬ 
quired  to  do  a  good  college  level  job. 

Members  of  the  faculty  were  pro¬ 
cured  from  every  source  where  good 
jieople  were  available.  The  best  quali¬ 
fied  |)eople  from  the  local  high  schools 
were  pressed  into  service;  men  from 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Yale,  Carnegie  Tech., 
and  a  numl>er  of  nearby  colleges  and 
universities  were  employed  so  that, 
when  the  college  ojiened  that  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  faculty  of  twenty  jiersons 
was  made  up  of  ten  Ph.  D.’s,  nine  M. 
A.’s  and  one  M.  E.  The  college  Wgan 
with  a  traditional  liberal  arts  cur¬ 
riculum.  Work  in  English,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  history  and 
the  sciences  was  required  of  all 
students. 

A  Sound  Philosophy 

The  philosophy  of  the  young  college 
stemmed  from  its  position  as  a  free 
public  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
a  democracy.  Based  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Cod  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  c<»llege 
has  implicit  faith  in  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  man.  It  ac¬ 
cepts  as  its  primary  function  the 
maximum  growth  and  development  of 
each  individual  student  physically, 
.socially,  and  morally  and  spiritually.  It 
Iwlieves  it  has  a  responsibility  to  study 
the  characteristics,  the  abilities,  the 
talents  of  each  of  its  students  and  to 
concentrate  its  resources  of  men  and 
materials  in  realizing  in  each  student 
his  maximum  growth  and  maturity. 

To  this  end.  a  growing  program  of 
guidance  affords  each  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover,  with  assistance,  his 
own  fundamental  needs,  to  define  the 
problems  involved,  and  to  develop  the 


Jersey  (!lity  Junior  College 

techniques  for  resolving  these  jirohlems 
so  that  he  may  arrive  at  his  own 
solutions.  The  guidance  program  goes 
into  effect  as  soon  as  an  individual 
becomes  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
college,  applies  throughout  the  jwriod 
of  enrollment  and  continues  after 
graduation  or  withdrawal  as  long  as 
seems  beneficial  and  feasible.  It  in¬ 
volves  every  member  of  the  faculty 
and  the  application  of  an  extensive  . 
battery  of  ohje<'tive  tests.  Its  purpose 
may  Ik*  summarized  as  the  fostering  of 
the  total  development  of  the  student. 

Expanding  C'urrieulu 

During  the  first  year  of  existence,  the 
faculty  studied  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  the  community.  The  fields  of 
study  inaugurated  in  the  first  year  were 
extended  in  advanced  areas  into  the 
second  year.  In  addition,  work  in 
psychology,  music  and  art  appreciation, 
economics  and  sociologv  were  intro- 
du«-ed.  Physical  education  was  con- 
tinueil  on  an  elective  basis  into  the 
second  year,  (-ourses  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  accounting  were 
added  this  year. 

()p|M>rtunity  is  thus  offered  for  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  princip:il  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  intensive  study  can  be 
started  in  fields  that  may  lead  to  major 
interests  in  four  year  colleges. 

Student  Activities 

The  activities  include  a  student  gov¬ 
ernment  and  council,  an  athletic  pro¬ 
gram,  clubs  sponsoring  such  activities 
as  photography,  dancing,  debating, 
international  relations,  publications, 
foreign  costumes.  The  students  assist 
in  organizing  programs  of  music  and 
lectures  to  which  the  general  public  is 
invited. 

With  Full  ('redit 

The  (|uestion  of  accreditation  and 
transfer  with  credit  to  four  year  insti¬ 
tutions  was  serious  and  gave  both 
students  and  faculty  considerable  con¬ 
cern.  Little  encouragement  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  first  and  second  years 
from  the  over-crowded  four  year 
schools.  However,  a  numlier  of 
students  transferred  in  1947  to  such 
places  as  Syracuse,  Catholic  University, 
New  York  University,  nrost  of  them 
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Human  Relations 
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By  DR.  ALBERT  E.  JOCHEN,  Director 

Middlesex  County  Vocational  Schools 


Joan  Krieger 
was  chairman. 


Young  people 
attending  our 
secondary  scthools 
live  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society 
while  they  are  in 
school.  They 
learn  about,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  under¬ 
stand  democratic 
ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  often 
the  adult  commu¬ 
nity  is  unaware 
of  the  schools’ 
endeavors  to  de¬ 
velop  democratic  ideals,  and  too  often 
the  adult  community  talks  democracy 
hut  practices  something  else.  There  is  a 
clear  need  for  inter-cooperation  of  all 
the  secondary  students  to  promote, 
foster,  and  carry  into  the  adult  conv 
munity  the  principles  of  democracy. 

In  Middlesex  County  a  committee 
was  formed  to  develop  a  plan  for 
getting  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  of  the  county  to  participate  in 
a  series  of  programs  for  the  promotion 
of  democratic  ideals.  Cooperating  were 
Llewellyn  Shivery,  director  of  the 
Lftban  League,  Rev.  L.  Kecskemethy 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  Council  of 
Churches,  our  county  superintendent, 
and  the  supervising  principals  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  writer  was  chairman. 

A  group  of  students  and  faculty  ad¬ 
visers  from  fourteen  general  high 
schools,  vocational  schools  and  techni¬ 
cal  high  schools  met  to  consider  the 
problems  which  are  most  urgent  in  our 
democracy.  If  those  students  were  typi¬ 
cal,  we  have  little  to  fear  about  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  future  of  America.  The  group 
finally  asked,  “How  and  what  can  we 
as  students  do  to  transfer  to  the  com¬ 
munity  the  good  human  relations  which 
exist  in  our  schools?”  It  finally  agreed 
on  an  inter-high  school  meeting,  bring¬ 
ing  together  ten  juniors  and  ten  seniors 
from  the  secondary  schools,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  business,  industry, 
service  clubs,  PTA’s,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  community  groups. 

The  program  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Secondary  Schools  Student 
Committee  on  Human  Relations  was 
presented  at  the  Middlesex  County 


Vocational  and  Technical  High  School 
at  Woodbridge  before  an  audience  of 
500  pupils  and  adults.  Included  on  the 
program  were  statements  on  the  work 
of  the  New  Jersey  Division  Against 
Discrimination,  and  a  motion  picture, 
“Boundary  Lines.” 

Its  feature,  however,  was  a  one  act 
play,  “ARE  ALL  MEN  EQUAL,” 
written  by  Morton  Heifetz  and  Charles 
Wilson  of  the  Middlesex  County  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Technical  high  school  at 
New  Brunswick,  under  the  direction  of 
Benjamin  Shapiro.  It  grew  out  of  a 
typical  problem  brought  before  the 
senior  class  meeting — ^tbe  senior  class 
trip  to  Washington.  As  one  of  the 
seniors  was  a  Negro,  the  problem  of 
segregation  was  accentuated  by  the 
Commissioner’s  ruling  on  such  trips. 
Morton  and  Charles  dramatized  the 
class  meeting  at  which  the  problem  was 
actually  met  'and  resolved.  The  play 
was  followed  by  a  panel  on  its  problem. 

Decidedly  the  whole  project  was 
worth  while.  The  bringing  together 


of  high  school 
students  from  the  Austin  Camba 
..  o  moderator, 

various  high 

schools  in  Middlesex  County  for 
discussion  was  good.  The  exchange  of 
viewpoints  and  the  community  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  common  cause  has  lasting 
value.  The  students  who  took  part  and 
those  who  listened  felt  a  lift;  one  could 
sense  a  feeling  of  understanding,  a  sort 
of  aura  of  friendship.  And  it  did 
awaken  many  youngsters  and  adults  to 
the  existence  of  a  problem. 

Only  through  planned  and  purpose¬ 
ful  activity  can  we  hope  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Human  Rights.  The  adult 
community  cannot  long  ignore  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  its  secondary  schools 
to  foster  and  promote  good  human  re¬ 
lations.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
schools  continuously  educate  the  adult 
community  on  the  ability  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  student  to  recognize  and 
discuss  intelligently  many  so-called 
adult  problems. 


A  pupil-written  play  built  around  a  real-life  question^ — the  Washington 
trip — put  the  problem  in  focus  for  the  audience. 

ARE  ALI.  MEN  EQUAL? 


A  Condensation 

(The  scene  is  a  meeting  of  the  senior  class 
in  the  school  lunchroom.  The .  play  opens 
with  the  usual  preliminaries  of  a  meeting. 
After  other  reports  the  chairman  of  the  Trip 
Committee  reads  a  letter  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  on  deferring  Washington  trips  until 
questions  of  segregation  are  studied.) 
VOICE  1:  What!  On  account  of  one 
fellow  we  can’t  go  on  this  trip! 

VOICE  II:  (Interrupting)  I.et  him  stay 
home! 

VOICE  III:  (Louder)  Yeah,  let  him  stay 
home! 

VOICE  IV:  That  isn’t  fair. 


PRESIDENT:  (raps  gavel)  Let’s  have  a 
little  order  in  here. 

STUDENT  1:  Come  on,  fellows,  let’s  co- 
o|)erate  a  little.  Our  senior  trip  means 
a  lot  to  us;  we  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  if 
we  work  together  on  this. 

STUD.  3:  I  do  not  think  that  because  of 
one  fellow  \re  should  all  suffer.  I  think 
he  would  be  willing  to  stay  home  and  let 
us  go. 

STUD.  1:  Boy!  Some  friend  you  are!  You 
put  yourself  in  his  place.  How  would 
you  feel  if  you  couldn’t  go  on  the  trip 
because  people  discriminated  against 
you? 
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STl'I).  3:  Yes,  but  I  still  think  that  h*- 
shouldn't  go.  I’d  think  that  he  would 
stay  home  and  let  us  go. 

STl'D.  1:  It’s  easy  for  you  to  talk  because 
if  we  go  you  know  that  you  go  too.  And 
anyway,  haven’t  you  learned  yet  that  you 
should  do  unto  others  as  you  wouhl 
have  them  do  unto  you. 

STLD.  3:  But  it  isn’t  fair  for  him  to  go. 

D<i  you  mean  that  just  because  he’s 
colored  and  they  discriminate  against 
him.  we  have  to  he  discriminated  against 
too? 

,'*Tl  I).  2:  I  don’t  think  it  is  us  had  as  they 
say.  I  don’t  think  that  all  the  hotels 
in  Washington  discriminate  against 
Negroes. 

(Negro  student  stands  slowly,  and  speaks  in 
a  slow,  thoughtful  manner.) 

NKGRO:  You  fellows  have  been  pretty  good 
to  me  al>out  the  fact  that  I  am  of 
another  race  from  you.  In  this  school  I 
have  a  lot  of  good  friends.  Of  course 
there  are  some  fellows  who  just  don't 
think;  but  most  of  my  scho<dmates  are 
not  too  bad.  1  would  never  think  of 
keeping  all  you  fellows  from  going  to 
Washington  on  my  account. 

STL'D.  3:  .Atta  boy -  I  told  you  fellows 

he  wouldn't  mind  not  going  on  the  trip. 

NKGRO:  Don't  get  me  wrong,  fellows,  1 
would  like  very  much  to  go  with  my 
class  on  this  senior  trip,  hut  I  don't 
think  you  should  all  suffer  because  of  me. 

.sTUD.  1:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
have  the  principal  explain  the  letter. 

PRES.:  All  right.  You  may  go  get  him. 

STL'D.  2:  .Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
in  Washington,  the  home  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  they  really  discriminate 
against  Negroes?  I  Principal  enters.) 

PRES.:  Mr.  Principal,  one  of  the  Intys  asked 
about  the  letter  from  the  Superintende'nt 
about  our  senior  trip.  They  would  like 
to  have  you  explain  it  to  them. 

PRINCIP.AL:  This  letter  means  that  if  we 
go  on  this  trip  one  of  your  classmates 
won't  l>e  able  to  stay  with  you.  He'll  lie 
segregated,  kept  apart,  as  if  he  were  an 
inferior  person.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proclaims  in  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment:  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  1  like 
to  think  that  we  as  Americans  are  going 
to  live  up  to  that  one  hundred  per  cent. 
If  we  do  go  on  this  trip,  what  would  we 
be  doing?  We  would  deliberately  be 
,  going  back  on  all  our  democratic  teach¬ 

ings  and  ideals.  You  say  you  believe  in 
democracy  of  equal  rights  for  all  men. 
If  you  are  honest,  can  you  do  something 
like  this  which  would  show  that  your 
talk  about  democracy  is  just  words — 
nothing  more.  Remember  this,  what’s 
good  for  one  is  good  for  all.  You  cannot 
have  democracy  for  yourself  if  you  do 
not  see  that  all  men  have  equal  rights. 

STUD.  3:  Sir,  would  you  say  that  here  in 
our  school  the  students  are  liberal,  that 
is  that  they  do  not  have  any  prejudices? 

PRIN.:  Well,  generally  speaking,  the  stud¬ 
ents  while  they  are  in  the  school  do  not 
discriminate  against  their  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  What  we  should  strive  for  is  to 
try  to  carry  over  this  feeling  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  brotherhood  into  adult  life,  so 
that  all  races  and  religions  work  side  by 
side  with  a  real  feeling  that  men  are  all 
equal. 

STUD.  1:  .Mr.  Principal,  do  you  think  that 
in  the  Northern  part  of  our  country  there 
t  is  less  discrimination  and  less  prejudice 

than  in  the  South? 

1  PRIN.:  Each  section  of  our  country  thinks 
1  that  it  is  free  from  discrimination.  You 

p  and  I  know  that  this  isn’t  so.  The  same 

t  problems  exist  in  the  North  as  in  the 


S>uth.  People  of  the  North  are  not  free 
from  prejudice.  Almost  every  day  you 
can  read  in  our  papers  of  some  form  of 
discrimination.  People  should  not  judge 
people  by  what  race  or  religion  they 
belong  to,  but  by  the  type  of  person 
each  one  is.  They  should  not  call  all 
the  people  of  any  minority  group  bad  or 
slander  them  because  of  one  or  two  of 
its  members.  We  should  treat  all  men 
equally  as  God  created  us.  What  do  you 
say  fellows,  do  you  agree  with  me? 


Midland  Park  teachers  know  that 
the  human  relations  journey 
stretches  far  into  the  future.  But  both  ' 
teachers  and  pupils  have  gone  far 
enough  to  feel  that  it  is  worthwhile  and 
enlightening. 

Pictured  here  is  a  typical  pupil-led 
discussion,  with  teachers  Virginia  Rru- 
cato  and  Nancy  Burke  on  the  side-lines, 
^'e  find  that  the  liest  discussions  come 
with  these  conditions,  including  a  seat- 
arrangement  to  make  each  student  feel 
that  he  is  a  definite  part  of  the  group. 

A  student  chairman  and  secretary 
serve  as  long  as  a  chosen  topic  is  con¬ 
tinued.  At  issue  under  chairman  Gail 
Preston  (in  teacher’s  chair!  and  secre¬ 
tary  Elizabeth  Breeman  (pointing  I  is 


1.  Public  Enemies  of  Good 
Human  Relations 

2.  How  Personality  Traits 
Develop 

3.  Our  Inner  Human  Drives 

4.  Class  Acceptability 
Record 

5.  How  Emotions  Affect  Us 
Physically 

6.  How  Emotions  are 
Aroused 

7.  Emotions  Displayed  At 
Hallowe’en 

Our  own  Board  of  Education  ap¬ 
proved;  Pompton  Lakes  high  school 
agreed  that  it  could  be  classed  as  Social 
Studies,  and  the  State  Board  accepted 
the  course.  It  is  now  part  of  the  junior 
high  curriculum. 

Some  of  the  problems  have  been  the 
crowding  of  our  schedule  so  that  some 
teachers  do  not  get  a  free  period  each 
day.  We  have  had  to  assign  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  course  to  all  teachers,  and 


(Chorus  of  approval.) 

V'OICE  1:  Yes,  we  all  agree. 

STUD.  1:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  senior 
class  of  this  school  should  not  go  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  senior  trip 
because  of  discrimination  against  our 
fellow  classmate. 

PRES.:  Just  to  make  sure  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  1  want  all  of  you  who  are 
in  favor  of  not  going  to  rise  and  be 
counted. 

(All  rise  as  curtain  falls.) 


“Intolerance.”  Volunteers  were  asked 
to  do  research  and  organize  reports. 
Another  session  was  stimulated  by  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  movies.  Lost  Boundaries 
and  Home  of  the  Brave,  some  passages 
from  Kingsbiood  Royal,  and  “Is  Preju¬ 
dice  Poisoning  Your  Kids?”  in  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Our  human  relations  course  has  been 
a-building  since  194().  Members  of  the 
Board  had  been  reading  and  studying 
the  work  of  Bullis  and  O’Malley  of  the 
Delaware  State  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  In  1948  the  junior  high 
school  faculty  began  experimenting 
with  the  textbook.  Human  Relations  in 
the  Classroom,  and  late  in  the  first 
term,  faculty  meetings  agreed  on  a 
tentative  course. 


reviews  are  necessary  to  coordinate  our 
classes.  We  found  that  the  danger  of 
discussing  local  people  was  great,  and 
very  hard  to  control.  However,  with 
proper  guidance,  this  has  been  solved. 
We  are  still  in  the  process  of  working 
out  a  more  complete  course  content. 

C.  H.  Taylor, 
Supervising  Principal. 
Midland  Park 


They’re  Discussing  Human  Emotions  Here 


8.  Our  Unplea.«ant  Emotions  19. 

9.  Emotional  Conflicts  20. 

10.  Our  Pleasant  Emotions  21. 

11.  Emotional  Problems  At  22. 

Home  23. 

12.  Overcoming  Personal  24. 
Handicaps 

13.  Can  Personalities  25. 

Change?  26. 

14.  Making  Difficult  Decisions 

15.  .Assuming  Responsibility  27. 

16.  Cooperation  With  Others  28. 

17.  Losing  Gracefully  29. 

18.  Submitting  To  Authority  30. 


First  Impressions 
Striving  For  Superiority 
That  Inferiority  Feeling 
Competition  In  Sports 
Why  Daydreams? 
Shyness  vs.  Self- 
Confidence  (Debate) 
How  Habits  Rule  l^s 
Establishing  Worthwhile 
Goals 

Knowing  Ourselves 
Importance  of  Hobbies 
Wby  Relax? 

Our  Need  For  Faith 
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Tom  could  grasp  mathemaiiral  concepts, 
but  I.  Q.  tests  were  largely  verbal. 


By  GEORGE  H.  FETTUS 

Atlantic  City 


Do  YOU  REALLY  see  the  pupil  behind 
the  tests? 


for  the  Plus  Factor! 


Tests  aren’t  everything.  Look  behind  the  scores 
for  the  native  capacity  of  youth  for  achievement 


guidance  services  offered  in  our  schools 
are  helping  these  students  to  formulate 
their  objectives  and  direct  their  ener¬ 
gies.  But  where  all  things  are  favorable, 
the  voyage  is  apt  to  be  smooth.  It  is  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate 
group  that  we  must  use  all  of  our  re¬ 
sources — both  of  a  scientific  and 
personal  nature. 


The  “Plus  Factor” 


II  the  tests? 

If  we  actually  want,  as  Commissioner 
Sanford  Bates  phrases  it,  to  “see 
Johnnie,  sm  through  Johnnie,  and  to 
help  Johnnie  see  himself  clearly,”  we 
must  look  behind  the  barrage  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  and  their  derived  ratings, 
percentiles,  I.Q’s,  reading  indices,  etc., 
which  represent  Johnnie  in  the  cumu¬ 
lative  record  files  of  the  Guidance 
Clinic.  Anyone  who  has  worked  with 
young  people  over  a  period  of  years 
sufficiently  long  to  see  how  they  “turn 
out”  has  come  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  intangible  factors  which  no  test 
yet  devised  can  measure. 

Obviously,  we  are  never  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fortunate  majority.  The 


_  Do  your  test* 

lucMure  ability,  or  family  background? 


In  diagnosing  and  understanding  the 
case  of  the  academic  non-achiever,  an 
individual  with  whom  we  are  all  much 
concerned,  there  is  a  variable,  elusive, 
and  sometimes  almost  indeterminate 
“plus  factor”  to  be  reckoned  with.  1 
am  not  referring  here  to  the  rather 
abstract,  statistical  concept  of  the 
.probable  error  of  measurement,  where 
other  things  are  equal;  for  other  things 
are  never  equal  for  the  serious  educa¬ 
tional  casualty. 

By  the  “plus  factor”,  1  mean  the  real 
difference  or  lag  between  a  pupil’s 
measured  test  performance  and  his 
native  capacity  for  the  element  meas¬ 
ured.  Obviously,  for  normal  achieve¬ 
ment  the  plus  factor  can  be  disregarded. 
However,  when  we  come  to  grips  with 
marked  under-achievement  or  any  other 
serious  problem  of  educational  orienta¬ 
tion  or  disability,  we  need  to  see  beyond 
the  screen  of  confusion  and  frustration 
always  present  in  poor  performance. 

This  “trouble-spotting”  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  any  guid¬ 
ance  program.  It  comprises  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  factors  behind  the 
trouble,  the  determination  of  underly¬ 
ing  causes,  and  the  recommendation 
and  application  of  any  remedial 
measures  possible.  For  these  cases,  we 
need  to  consider  the  “plus  factor”  of 
human  performance.  There  are  wide 
variations  in  this  element  caused  by 
(1)  differences  in  native  capacity,  (2) 
differences  in  opportunities  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  (3)  differences  in  personality 
and  emotional  equilibrium.  Estimating 
their  influence  calls  for  all  that  a 
counselor  has  of  insight,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
We  must  be  wary  of  arbitrarily  inter¬ 
preting  critical  scores,  empirically  de¬ 
termined,  for  these  are  the  very  hurdles 
that  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  youth 
will  often  transcend  if  given  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

From  my  own  early  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  I  vividly  recall  the  case  of  Tom, 


Behind  every  statistic  in  your 
files  is  an  individual  pupil. 


a  likeable,  lanky,  red-head,  who  could 
not  get  his  l.Q.  out  of  the  nineties.  Tom 
begged  to  enter  a  class  in  mathematical 
analysis.  In  my  inexperience,  1  grudg¬ 
ingly  admitted  the  boy,  who  rewarded 
me  by  finishing  the  year  with  the 
second  highest  rating  in  the  class. 
Today,  Tom  has  achieved  greater 
eminence  in  his  professional  career, 
which  is  engineering,  than  any  other 
youngster  in  whose  success  1  have 
shared. 

Tom’s  achievement  was  not  the  result 
of  a  patent  educational  or  psychological 
methodology  that  mysteriously  im¬ 
proved  his  mental  potential.  The  fact  is 
that  the  l.Q.  tests  he  took  were  essential¬ 
ly  verbal  tests  which  failed  to  appraise 
the  quantitative,  spatial,  and  scientific 
aptitude  factors  that  were  part  of  his 
total  mental  resources.  Furthermore, 
there  was  but  little  or  no  element  of 


motivation. 

If  we  would  not  be  indifferent  to 
human  values  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
making  unjust  decisions  in  our  sincere 
efforts  toward  helping  to  shape  the 
careers  of  boys  and  girls  like  Tom,  we 
must  avoid  the  danger  of  making  sweep¬ 
ing  generalizations  on  the  basis  of 
insufficient  data  and  give  the  pupil  the 
benefit  of  every  close  decision. 


Dr.  Davis  Agrees 

Current  “intelligence  tests”  don't  test 
intelligence,  but  merely  home  environ- 
menL  family  position,  or  perhaps  a  pu¬ 
pil’s  chance  for  school  success,  says 
Dr.  Allison  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Davis  heads  a  continuing 
study,  now  five  years  old.  which  is 
seeking  to  measure  real  mental  ability. 
His  experimental  tests  are  built  around 
problems  which  are  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  children. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


By  DOROTHY  ROBERTS 

Scotch  Plains 

ONE  OF  the  reasons  given  by  teachers 
for  not  using  more  visual  aids  in  their 
classrooms  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
good  films  and  film  stripe  available 
which  are  truly  applicable  to  the  unit 
being  studied.  This  has  been  especiaUy 
true  in  mathematics. 

Probably  the  best-known  series  of 
film  stripe  on  mathematics  is  the  Jam- 
Handy  Series  called  Light  on  Mathe¬ 
matics,  comprising  twenty-four  film 
strips  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
and  graphs.  More  recently.  Curriculum 
Films  have  produced  sixteen  film  strips 
in  Plane  Geometry  in  full  color. 

At  the  1947  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  Henry  Syer,  of 
Boston  University,  led  the  visual  aids 
discussion  group.  At  this  time  he 


showed  to  the  teachers  present  a 
colored  motion  picture  “Community 
Patterns  of  Geometry”  made  at  Darien 
High  School  by  the  Visual  Education 
Department  under  the  supervision  of 
Arthur  S.  Bibbins  of  the  Mathematics 
Department.  This  was  the  inspiration 
for  our  idea  of  making  a  mathematics 
film  strip  a  project  of  our  Plane 
Geometry  class  at  Scotch  Plains  High 
School. 

Geometry  Around  Vs 
To  get  the  class  interested,  I  asked 
them  what  examples  of  geometric 
figures  they  could  recall  having  seen 
on  their  daily  trips  to  and  from  school. 
Within  a  few  minutes  we  had  made  a 
list  of  more  than  thirty-five  subjects, 
including  all  sorts  of  geometric  forms 
from  parallels  to  polygons,  from  ellipses 
to  cylinders,  found  within  a  few  blocks 
of  the  school.  To  give  the  class  a 
better  idea  of  how  these  things  could  be 
worked  into  a  film.  1  borrowed  the 
Darien  film  and  showed  it  to  the  group. 
They  were  very  enthusiastic. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  refine 
the  list  we  made,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
about  twenty-five  subjects  which  could 
be  photographed  outdoors.  The  Junior 
High  and  Senior  High  Student  Councils 
had  purchased  for  the  Audio-Visual 
Aids  Department  of  the  school  a  Kodak 
35  mm.  camera.  We  bought  a  Koda- 
chrome  film,  daylight  type,  twenty  ex¬ 
posures  for  S2.77  including  develop- 
bg.  We  used  a  light  meter  loaned  by 
one  of  the  photography  fans  in  the 
school.  The  committee  met  and  planned 
the  first  twenty  frames  of  our  film. 
The  members  suggested  three  or  four 
titles  to  the  class,  and  the  class  voted 
on  “Geometry  Around  Us”.  The  title, 
leader,  and  ending  frame  were  printed 
on  a  large  sheet  of  yellow  art  paper  by 
■sing  a  stencil  for  the  letters  and -filling 
b  with  blue  poster  paint.  After  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  day  was 


bright,  the  committee  set  out  in  a  car 
driven  by  one  of  our  teachers  to  take 
the  pictures.  The  Geometry  teacher 
went  along,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Department.  We 
planned  the  itinerary  so  that  there 
would  be  a  minimum  of  retracing.  The 
title  sheet  was  held  by  a  person  and 
photographed,  the  movable  objects 
chosen  were  assembled  and  {dioto- 
graphed,  and  we  traveled  along  stop¬ 
ping  to  take  pictures  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  listed.  In  about  two  hours  we  had 
twenty  exposures  on  the  film.  Later  we 
added  ten  more  frames  to  the  strip, 
using  as  our  last  picture,  a  sign  with 
the  blue  letters  “Q.  E.  D.”  on  it. 

Our  ShootinK  List 

A  partial  list  of  the  subjects  photo¬ 
graphed  includes: 

cone  . evergreen  tree 

cylinder  . bai^s  drum 

circles . bicycle  wheels 

triangles . bike  racks 

concentric  circles  . . .  archery  target 
cylinder,  helix 

sphere . barber  pole 

pyramid  . church  steeple 

octagon  . stop  street  sign 

ellipse  . Esso  sign,  window 

prism  . tower  on  house 

paralle.s  . bridge,  rail,  railroad 

tracks 

geometric  design  . . .  stained  glass  windows 
intersecting  planes. .  street  sign 

We  sent  the  exposed  film  (with  the 
corner  of  the  tab  cut  diagonally)  to 
Rochester  to  be  developed.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  ten  frames  were  spliced  to  the 
original  twenty  and  we  had  our  com¬ 
pleted  film  strip.  Since  our  camera  is  a 
35  mm.  type,  the  double  frame  opening 
on  the  filmstrip  projector  must  be  used 
in  showing  the  film.  With  smaller  size 
film,  more  exposures  could  be  filmed 
on  one  strip.  It  makes  far  less  trouble 
in  showing  the  filmstrip  if  all  pictures 
are  photographed  the  same  way,  either 
horizontally,  or  vertically.  The  yellow 
can  in  which  the  film  was  purchased 


served  as  its  permanent  container, 
properly  labeled,  and  stored  in  the  film 
strip  library  of  the  high  school. 

Writliic  Onr  Script 

The  next  step  was  showing  the  film 
strip  to  the  class  as  a  group  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  geometry  of  each  picture. 
We  decided  that  some  commentary 
would  be  needed,  since  there- were  no 
titles  on  the  individual  frames,  so  each 
student  selected  one  of  the  pictures 
upon  which  to  make  a  written  com¬ 
ment.  These  were  given  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  who  typed 
them  and  assembled  them  into  a  booklet 
for  use  by  other  geometry  classes. 
Since  our  school  also  has  a  disc  and 
tape  recorder,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  these  comments  might  be  recorded, 
so  that  sound  might  accompany  the 
show  ing  of  the  filmstrip. 

The  outcomes  of  a  project  such  as 
this  are  obvious.  Not  only  did  we  pro¬ 
duce  a  film  strip  which  has  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  own  library 
at  very  little  cost,  but  we  took  geometry 
out  of  the  classroom  for  a  time  and 
tied  it  to  the  child’s  own  experience. 
Many  students  saw  things  in  their 
environment  for  the  first  time  and  came 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  homes, 
community,  and  school.  To  fully 
realize  the  enthusiasm  of  a  class  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  one  must  try  such  a 
project  for  himself. 

I  am  sure  that  home-made  film  strips 
have  a  place  in  mathematics  classes 
other  than  Plane  Geometry.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  using  such  a  project 
in  trigonometry  class,  where  a '  film 
strip  on  indirect  measurement  or  the 
use  of  field  instruments  might  have  a 
place.  Actual  community  situations 
in  layout  or  surveying  might  be  filmed. 
In  general  mathematics,  the  camera 
might  go  along  on  field  tripe  to  pre¬ 
serve  visual  experiences  for  later  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  classroom. 
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Student-made  model 
of  planetarium; 
(below)  student 
collection. 


*By  MARIOIS  J.  DALY 


and  HAROLD  HAIISFELD 


white  area  black,  like  the  night  sky,  and 
the  india  ink  constellations  appear 
white. 

Large  charts  depicting  flower,  tree, 
leaf  and  seed  parts  are  most  vital  in  the 
study  of  living  things.  The  elimination 
of  smelly  preservatives  and  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  specimens  can  be  eliminated  by 
having  Uie  teacher  or  students  embed 
them  in  thermosetting  plastic. 

Broadcasts  Available 
Of  interest  as  audio  aids  are  the 
science  broadcasts  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  grades  now  being  presented 
over  station  WBGO-FM,  Newark  and 
WNYE-FM,  New  York.  Both  of  these 
stations  are  within  range  of  most  of 
northern  New  Jersey.  Teacher  guides 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education  in  each  city.  Schools  with 
recording  equipment  can  build  up  an 
audio  library  by  making  transcriptions 
of  these  broadcasts  and  using  them 
after  year. 

Many  visual  aids  can  be 

I  secured  at  little  or  no  expense 
from  various  commercial 
organizations.  Most  of  this 
material  can  be  retained  by 
the  school,  while  other  aids 
like  16  mm.'  sound  movies  and 
filmstrips  accompanied  by 
33  1/3  rpm.  transcription  may 
be  obtained  for  postage,  but 
must  be  returned.  The  various 
museums  offer  a  splendid 
source  of  aids  for  the  science 
teacher. 

EDUCATIONAL  RE.VIEW 


Elementary  science  teachers  have  ing 
long  had  a  wealth  of  non-projectable  dich 
material  for  use  in  the  classroom.  This  it,  a 
is  one  reason  why  science  could  be  Sucl 
made  appealing  to  pupils.  Demonstra-  rem< 
tions  by  the  teacher  and  actual  experi-  scrij 
ments  by  the  students  proved  their  Papi 
effectiveness.  to  nr 

In  more  recent  years,  the  demon-  the 
stration  and  experiment  have  been  anin 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  other  audio-  poss 
visual  aids.  Many  concepts  that  would  L; 
be  difficult  to  develop  for  Jack  of  equip-  size 
ment  can  now  be  shown  by  means  of  can 
filmstrips  and  16  mm.  movies.  Thus  sciei 
a  greatly  enriched  course  in  elementary  mad 
science  is  possible.  By  using  films,  cons 
many  details  can  be  shown  that  could  vari' 
not  be  shown  by  actual  demonstration,  whit 
The  science  classroom  bulletin  board,  and 
which  has  always  been  of  great  value,  cam 
now  has  a  wealth  of  pictorial  material  is  p 
available.  Students  are  pleased  to  bring 
in  pictures  from  newspapers  and  maga-  Hi 

zines  dealing  with  the  subject 
being  studied.  Pue 

Live  Volcanos 

The  use  of  models,  both  ^  ^ 

teacher  or  pupil  made,  as  well  \  I 
as  various  commercial  dis- 
plays,  are  of  value  in  empha- 
sizing  points.  Miniature  \ 
models  of  deltas  and  river  ^ 

valleys  can  be  made  at  little  / 

expense.  A  simple  model  made 
of  plaster  of  paris  can  illus¬ 
trate  most  effectively  how  an 
active  volcano  looks.  By  plac-  How  a  necative  film  can  make  a  realistic  astronomy  slide. 
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Pennsauken 


AIIDIO-Vimi  PLII 

Opens  New  Educational  Paths 


By  EUZABETH  E.  THOMPSON 

Pennsauken  Township* 

•  Miss  Thompson  teaches  creative  writing, 
prepares  Pennsauken  school  publicity,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been  writing 
feature  stories  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Pennsauken  Junior  High  is  a 
“pilot  School”  in  the  use  of  visual  aids. 


IN  ASSEMBLY,  at  the  Pennsauken  Junior 
High  School  recently,  700  students 
became  subdued  as  a  film  entitled, 

Day  at  Pennsauken  Junior  High”  was 
flashed  on  a  projection  screen.  They 
were  seeing  themselves  as  their  teachers 
see  them.  The  script  had  been  written 
by  two  ninth  grade  girls  and  recorded 
on  a  wire  recorder.  They  all  sat  back 
and  heard  as  well  as  saw  themselves 
in  action. 

In  another  class,  seventh-graders 
watched  a  film  on  how  to  use  the 
dictionary.  Then  they  put  into  practice 
the  things  they  had  seen.  A  dozen 
ninth-graders,  boys  of  course,  grouped 
around  the  press  in  the  print  shop, 
paused  in  their  work  on  the  school 
newspaper  to  watch  a  sound  film  on 
what  goes  on  in  a  real  city  room. 

Tlieir  Own  Shakespeare 

A  class  in  Shakespeare,  hooks  open 
to  “Hamlet”,  followed  the  lines  of  the 
play  as  they  listened  to  a  recording  of 
their  own  about  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Some  Saturday  afternoon  they  will  take 
in  a  matinee  to  see  this  great  drama 
on  the  stage.  Future  scientists  watch 
closely  as  they  chart  the  path  of  bac¬ 
teria  through  a  certain  area  of  the 
body  on  the  new  bioscope,  purchased 
recently  for  use  in  the  Science  depart¬ 
ment.  The  guidance  classes  take  a 
course  in  telephone  courtesy  through 
the  medium  of  a  film,  which  runs  for 
30  minutes.  Then  they  rush  back  to  the 
home-rooms  for  a  test  on  what  they 
have  seen.  Future  secretaries  in  the 
commercial  classes  tabulate  the  results. 

On  a  blue-Monday  morning,  a  listen¬ 
ing  program  and  guessing  game  is 
carried  on  in  the  general  student 
assembly.  Students  hear  the  story  of 


the  lives  of  four  great  American  com¬ 
posers.  listen  to  recordings  of  their 
works,  and  then  try  and  guess  the 
titles. 

They  continue  to  listen  to  recordings 
in  the  music  classes.  For  the  non¬ 
musical,  the  spoken  word  is  used,  as  in 
the  recording.  Rendezvous  With 
Destiny,  which  brings  in  many  famous 
voices. 

New  Notes  on  Books 
Not  that  the  books  are  getting  dusty 
on  the  shelves  at  Pennsauken  Junior 
High.  They’re  being  used  more  than 
ever,  but  today  they  are  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  new  tools  of  learning — 
audio-visual  aids.  Sight  and  sound  are 
giving  new  life  and  meaning  to  the 
words  of  the  teacher  and  at  Penn¬ 
sauken  they  are  making  the  Three  R’s 
a  lot  more  interesting,  and  even  dra¬ 
matic.  The  approach  is  quicker,  more 
direct,  and  more  effective.  The 
children  remember  the  facts  longer. 

Educational  films  can  be  had  on 
practically  every  subject  from  table 
manners  to  higher  mathematics.  Penn¬ 
sauken  Junior  High  School,  one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  the  county,  has  the 
largest  amount  of  equipment,  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  was  all  paid  for  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  with  money 
raised  in  the  annual  magazine  drives. 

Teacher  Still  Key 

Arthur  T.  Claffee,  principal  of  the 
school,  says,  “The  visual  aids  are  not 
self-teaching  devices  any  more  than 
street  cars  run  themselves.  Our  teach¬ 
ers  select  them,  decide  how  and  when 
they  are  to  be  used,  then  direct,  and 
finally,  evaluate  their  use.” 

“The  film  and  all  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  good  or  wasteful;  and  to 


the  degree  that  it  is  a  powerful  and 
effective  educational  medium,  it  in¬ 
creases  the  responsibility  of  the  user.” 

“The  teacher  is  still  necessary”,  he 
says,  “and  visual  aids  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  use  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices.  Historical  exhibits  seen  in  our 
front  halls  are  often  correlated  with  a 
field  trip  to  a  museum,  giving  new 
meaning  to  dates  in  history  books.  A 
pageant  in  which  children  of  all  races 
and  creeds  participate  helps  to  break 
dowm  traditional  barriers  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  prejudice.” 

Much  Equipment 

In  addition  to  a  film  library,  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  currently  in  use  in 
Pennsauken  visual  education  programs 
includes  souftd-film  projectors,  silent 
film  (stationary)  projectors,  micro¬ 
projectors,  opaque  projectors,  stere- 
opticians,  and  record  players.  Newest 
additions  are  radios,  tape  and  wire 
recorders,  microfilm,  and  television 
(borrowed).  Other  traditional  tools  of 
study,  such  as  still  photographs,  maps, 
globes,  specimens  and  models,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  daily  newspapers,  are 
necessary  supplements  to  modem  visual 
aids  and  are  used  by  the  teachers. 

The  visual-aid  program  is  directed 
by  Gladys  Fairbrother,  and  Ralph 
Krieger  is  in  charge  of  all  equipment. 
The  teacher  designates  the  film  or 
machine  she  wishes  to  use.  Then  a 
service  squad,  made  up  of  students,  sets 
up  the  projector  and  prepares  it  for 
operation.  The  same  group  checks  to 
see  that  each  classroom  has  its  equip¬ 
ment,  takes  care  of  splicing,  rewinding 
and  storing  films,  and  trains  new 
students  in  the  operation  of  projectors. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

Who  U  considered  a  teacher  under 
school  law? 

The  only  statute  that  defines  the 
word  “teacher,”  is  R.  S.  18:13-25  which 
pertains  to  the  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  The  definition  is  as  follows: 

“Teacher”  means  any  regular  teacher, 
special  teacher,  helping  teacher,  teacher- 
derk,  principal,  trice-principal,  supervisor, 
supervising  principal,  director,  superintend¬ 
ent,  city  superintendent,  assistant  city 
superintendent,  county  superintendent.  State 
Commissioner  or  assistant  commissioner  oi 
education  and  other  member  of  the 
teaching  or  professional  staff  of  any 
class,  public  school,  high  school,  normal 
school,  model  school,  training  school, 
vocational  school,  truant  reformatory  school, 
or  parental  school,  and  of  any  and  all  classes 
or  schools  within  the  State  conducted  under 
the  order  and  suoerintendence,  and  wholly  or 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  of  a  duly  elected  or  appointed 
board  of  education,  board  of  school  directors, 
or  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  or  of  any 
school  district  or  normal  school  district 
thereof,  and  any  such  person  under  contract 


PENSIONS 

How  large  is  the  Pension  Fund 
certification  this  year? 

Early  in  November  the  Pension  Fund 
Trustees  certified  the  amount  which  the 
State  should  appropriate  to  the  Fund 
for  payment  July  1,  19^.  The  Trus¬ 
tees  request,  in  addition  to  $137,998 
for  administration  expenses,  appropri¬ 
ations  of  $16,072,263. 

How  are  these  made  up? 

The  following  table  shows  a  break¬ 
down  of  this  request,  with  comparative 
figures  for  last  year: 

Budget  Account 


John  A.  Wood,  Zrd 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

The  deficiency  appropriation  to  the 
Pension  Fund  requested  for  payment 
July  1,  1948  was  $3,905,271,  and  for 
payment  July  1,  1949,  $4,025,473.  In 
each  of  these  years  the  appropriation 
act  allowed  but  $1,500,000  for  this 
item.  The  1949  appropriation  act 
allowed  one  year’s  interest  at  4%  on 
the  amount  of  the  previous  year’s  cut 


Pension — Normal 


Interest  on  Deferred  Deficiency  Contribs. 


Requested 

Appropriated 

Requested 

for  1949-50 

for  1949-50 

for  1950-51 

.  $4,638,117 

$4,638,117 

$5,148301 

231315 

231,815 

216349 

.  4,025,473 

1,500,000 

4330,060 

:  1,486300 

1,486,500 

1348359 

96311 

96311 

197336 

.  2,405371 

4,930,744 

..  $12383,387 

$7,952,643 

$16,072368 

COMPLETE  PENSION  PLAN 


or  engagement  to  perform  one  or  more  of 
these  functions.  No  person  shall  be  deemed 
a  teacher  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
who  is  a  substitute  teacher  or  is  a  teacher 
not  regularly  engaged  in  performing  one  or 
more  of  these  functions  as  a  full-time  occu¬ 
pation  outside  of  vacation  periods.  In  all 
cases  of  doubt,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
determine  whether  any  person  is  a  teacher 
as  defined  in  this  article. 

A  principal  under  tenure  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  his  local  Board  of  Education 
without  charges  and  without  a  hearing. 
On  appeal,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  held  that  he  was  illegally  dis¬ 
missed  and  ordered  his  reinstatement  as 
principal.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  subsequently  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Conunissioner.  After 
being  unemployed  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  principal  was  reinstated.  Is  he  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  for  the  period 
of  his  unemployment? 

Yes.  R.  S.  18:5-49.1  provides  as 
follows: 

“Whenever  any  person  holding  office,  posi¬ 
tion  or  employment  with  a  local  board  of 
education  or  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  illegally  dismissed  or  suspend¬ 
ed  from  his  office,  position  or  employment, 
and  such  dismissal  or  suspension  shall  upon 
appeal  be  decided  to  have  been  without  good 
cause,  the  said  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
illegal  dismissal  or  suspension;  PROVIDED, 
that  a  written  application  therefor  shall  be 
filed  with  the  lo<^  board  of  education  or 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  the 
case  may  be.  within  thirty  days  after  such 
judicial  determination.” 


Cm  members  of  the  Teachers  Penrion 
and  Aimuity  Fund  retire  after  S6  years 
of  membership  service  on  half  salary? 

Only  the  1359  older  teachers  (Pres¬ 
ent  Entrants)  are  promised  half  pay 
after  35  years.  The  other  30,188 
teachers  in  the  younger  group  (new 
entrants)  can  retire  after  35  years 
service,  but  not  at  half-pay. 

Would  the  passage  of  the  Complete 
Penaon  Plan  (A-286)  enable  the  young¬ 
er  teswhers  (New  Entrants)  to  retire 
on  half  salary  after  36  years? 

No.  This  plan  would  enable  a  New 
Entrant  to  retire  after  35  years  and 
receive  a  pension  from  the  State  equal 
to  quarter-pay.  The  annuity  will  be 
equal  to  whatever  the  member’s  own 
contributions,  with  interest,  will  pur¬ 
chase. 

What  will  the  new  entrant  gain  if  the 
Oomidete  Pension  Plan  is  passed  by  the 
Legislature? 

He  would  receive  a  Complete  Pension 
from  the  State.  Under  the  law  now  his 
State  pension  is  considerably  reduced 
if  he  retires  after  35  years,  but  before 
age  62. 

Under  the  Comidete  Pension  Plan 
would  a  teacher  have  to  retire  after 
36  years  of  service? 


No.  He  could  continue  to  teach  and 
build  up  his  annuity  and  pension.  At 
age  62  the  Board  of  Education  may 
retire  him,  or  he  can  retire  voluntarily. 

Would  a  teacher’s  contribution  rats 
be  increased  under  the  provisions  of  this 
plan? 

No.  Contribution  rates  would  re¬ 
main  unchanged  because  no  change  ia 
annuity  provisions  is  contemplated.  Hw 
added  cost  of  guaranteeing  a  complete 
pension  would  be  assumed  by  the 
State.  ’ 

Would  the  Complete  Pension  Plaa 
change  the  actuarial  reserve  basis  of 
the  Fund? 

No.  The  Fund  would  continue  to 
operate  on  an  actuarial  reserve  basis. 
The  teachers’  and  the  State’s  yearly 
contributions  would  continue  to  build 
up  reserves  adequate  to  take  care  of 
each  year’s  liabilities. 

Will  the  Complete  Pension  Plan  Bill 
be  known  as  A-286  this  year? 

Probably  not.  A-286  was  the  number 
of  the  bill  covering  this  plan  in  the 
1949  legislative  session.  In  1950,  a  new 
bill  must  be  introduced,  which  will  be 
assigned  a  new  number.  Only  by 
chance  would  that  number  be  A-286. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


By  LORETTA  MacLEAN  and  JAMES  M.  LYNCH,  Jr. 

Alfred  Vail  Junior  High  School,  Morris  Township 


AVE  YOU  EVER  had 


a  group  ol  teen-  glass,  many  on  cloth  and  quite  a  few  of  interest  of  any  given  student  or 
II  agers  and  sub-’teens  fairly  jump  on  wood,  leather  and  similar  materials,  deepening  tfiat  which  he  Already  has. 
with  joy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  new  The  fact  that  the  colors  dried  imme-  In  both  respects:  exploring  a  widen- 
club?  If  you  have,  you’ll  appreciate  diately  upon  application  enabled  the  ing  horizon,  or  acquiring  a  new  hobby, 
our  joy  when  a  local  resident  asked  users  to  go  from  one  to  another  of  the  paint-tube  described  above  has 
permission  to  use  our  high  school  as  the  eight  colors  then  available  with-  proven  a  satisfactory  motivating  force, 
a  guinea-pig  in  the  development  of  out  any  loss  of  time  or  interest.  The  one  art  teacher  at  Alfred  Vail 

an  art-allied  handicraft  project  and  Naturally  the  more  artistic  members  has  an  art  club  which  does  advanced 

our  students  went  for  it  “hook,  line  of  the  initial  group  came  up  with  the  work  in  oils  and  water  colors,  char- 
and  sinker.  best  results.  T-shirts,  for  instance,  coal  and  crayon.  But  her  efforts  are 

The  gadget  itself  was  novel  blossomed  with  everything  from  Indian  naturally  limited,  and  many  youngsters 
enough  to  intrigue  the  first  users.  It  heads  and  school  insignia  to  scenes  never  get  the  opportunity  to  dabble 
consisted  of  a  tooth-paste  tube  top-  reminiscent  of  the  “South  Sea  Island”  in  any  of  the  art  media  in  the  way  they 
ped  by  a  ball-point  pen  and  fi^d  photos  in  geography  classes.’  But  even  would  like. 

k'-  kf  Pf*"*  ®  the  least  adept  among  the  experiment-  The  “Tallulah  Tube”  Qub  (“take 

bright  colored  brush  inveigled  even  u  ,  ,  i,  l  i.  j  »»  ,u  j- 

,1  t  •  •  ,  ,  .  .  .  ers  began  to  get  results  when  some-  me  home  and  squeeze  me,  the  radio 

those  professing  no  interest  in  art  in  ,  i  -j  »  •  ■  •  i  v  • 

any  form,  to  give  it  a  “squeeze”  and  commercial  says)  r^uires  no  art  ex- 

try  their  hand  transfers  sold  commercially  to  em-  pert  as  instructor.  While  the  horizon 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  simple  broidery  enthusiasts  to  outline  the  de-  is  unlimited  for  those  with  art-ability, 
technique — always  hold  the  tube  verti-  even  a  neojdiyte,  with  the  aid  of  me- 

cal  and  use  a  full-arm  (not  .finger)  There  are  many  objectives,  of  course,  chanical  means,  can  go  places.  The 

motion — was  mastered  by  even  the  I®  which  leaders  of  active  club  pro-  instructor  needs  but  reasonable  ingenu- 
least  co-ordinated,  and  a  series  of  eye-  grams  ascribe.  Foremost,  is  to  teach  ity  and  teaching  ability,  and  willing- 
popping  “art  projects”  began  to  ap-  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time.  This  can  ness  to  devote  time  and  effort  to  plan- 
pear.  Some  youngsters  worked  on  be  done  either  by  widening  the  range  ning  and  making  the  plans  function. 


The  ''outer  office**  is  a  busy  place.  Mina  E.  Domres  {upper  left)  keeps 
membership  and  finance  records.  Shirley  Grundahl  spurs  FT  A. 


MANY  HAVE  WONDERED, 


Research  Director  Robert  1‘ 
while  Anna  fF,  Moore  ans^^ 
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NJEA  COMMITTEES-1950 


President 

MRS.  FLORENCE  H.  PRICE  ’52 
Tchr.,  Roseville  Ave.  Sch. 

Newark 


Atlantic 

MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN  ’52 
Supvr..  Administration  Bldg. 
.Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

BARBARA  ANN  WOLF  ’52 
Prin.,  Jefferson  School 
Bergen  field 

Burlington 

GEORGE  M.  DARE  ’52 
Prin.,  High  School 
Bordentown 

Camden 

MRS.  MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE  ’52 
Teacher,  Erlton  School 
Erlton 


Cape  May 

MIRIAM  B.  REICHLY  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Ocean  City 


Atlantic  County 
EDWARD  E.  HIPPENSTEEL  ’50 
Teacher,  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

FANNY  D.  RITTENBERG  ’50 
Principal,  High  School 
Egg  Harbor  City 

Bergen  County 
ELI  KANE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Lyndhurst 

JOHN  A.  LONG  ’50 
Prin.,  Public  School  No.  4 
Qiffside 

LENA  M.  PORRECA  ’50 
Principal,  Broadway  School 
Hackensack 

EARL  E.  PURCELL  ’51 
Supervising  Principal 
Bogota 

MRS  RUTH  E.  B.  SAVAGE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Leonia 

CHARLES  SCHANZ  ’50 
Vice  Principal,  High  School 
Ramsey 

Burlington  County 
JAMES  B.  DAVIS  ’51 
Tchr.,  Rancocas  Valley  Reg. 
High  School,  Mount  Holly 
SARAH  W.  LOWDEN  ’51 
Teacher,  Elementary  School 
Palmyra 

Camden  County 
WILUAM  S.  DIEMER  ’50 
Supervisor,  Senior  High  School 
Collingswood 

HARRIETTE  JOHNSON  ’50 
Teacher,  Elementary  School 
Audubon 

RUTH  M.  RYAN  ’51 
Teacher,  Cramer  Jr.  H.  S. 
Camden 

Cape  May  County 
MARY  E.  NOAKER  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Wildwood 


The  Executive  Committee 

Vice  President 
WILUAM  R.  STOVER  ’52 
Supv.  Prin.,  Pennsauken 
Twp.  Pub.  Sch.,  Merchantville 


Executive  Committee  Members 


Cumberland 

J.  EVERETT  BOWEN  ’50 
Teacher,  High  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

KATE  McAULIFFE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
East  Orange 

Gloucester 

EDNA  M.  BAKER  ’51 
Teacher,  40  Newton  Ave. 
Woodbury 

Hudson 

HOWARD  E.  DEILY  ’50 
School  No.  3 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon 

SAMUEL  F.  TROSTLE  ’50 
Prin..  Public  School 
Milford 


Mercer 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER  ’50 
Prin.,  Jr.  High, School  No.  1 
Trenton 

Middlesex 

J.  WOODFORD  HONE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth 

EVERETT  C.  CURRY  ’52 
Tchr.,  Middletown  Twp.  H.  S. 
Leonardo 

Morris 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR.  ’52 
Teacher,  High  School 
Madison 

Ocean 

H.  RICHARD  PRICE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Lakewood 


T  reasurer 

RAYMOND  S.  CLARKE  *52 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Instm. 

City  Hall,  Elizabeth 

Passaic 

CHARLES  W.  ROBINSON  ’51 
Prin..  School  No.  7 
Clifton 

Salem 

MR.«;.  PAULINE  PETERSON  ’50 
.'supervising  Principal 
Pennsville 

Somerset 

IDA  L.  FRANCIS  ’52 
Teacher,  Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

Sussex 

GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER  ’50 
Teacher,  High  School 
Franklin 

Union 

HELEN  M.  HEDLEY  ’50 
Teacher  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Warren 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES  ’51 
Prin..  Freeman  School 
Phillipsburg 


Passaic  County 
DORIS  PETTIGREW  ’51 
Teacher,  Public  School 
Mountain  View 

BERNHARD  SCHNEIDER  ’51 
Supervising  Principal 
Bloomingdale 

GEORGE  A.  SPRINGER  ’50 
Teacher,  School  No.  11 
Passaic 

JEANNE  V.4N  WYK  ’51 
Teacher.  .School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 
JOHN  J.  KAVANAUCH  ’51 
Teacher,  Junior  High  School 
isalem 

Somerset  County 

EARL  A.  GUNTER  ’50 
Teacher,  High  School 
North  Plainfield 

Sussex  County 
CLIFTON  E.  LAWRENCE  ’51 
Supv.  Prin.,  Wantage  Consol. 
School,  Sussex 

Union  County 
JOHN  COOPER  ’50 
Principal,  Roosevelt  School 
Rahway 

MRS.  MARGARET  EVANS  ’50 
Teacher,  Wilson  School 

JAMES  T.  HOLCOMBE  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Union 

CHARLES  LONGACRE  ’51 
Teacher,  Cleveland  Jr,  11.  S. 
Elizabeth 

MARIE  MAUREL  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Plainfield 

Warren  County  r 
RICHARD  R.  HAMLEN  ’50 
Principal,  John  Firth  School 
Phillipsburg 


The  Delegate  Assembly 


Cumberland  County 

ANNE  L.  ROBINSON  ’50 
Teacher,  Culver  School 
Millville 

Essex  County 
JOHN  BAMBARA  ’50 
Teacher,  Vocational  School 
Bloomfield 

J.  FRED  BIOREN  ’51 
Madison  Jr.  High  School 
Newark 

JAMES  E.  DOVITVES  ’50 
Asst.  Professor,  State  Teachers 
■  College.  Newark 
HERBERT  G.  HARTLEY  ’50 
Teacher,  Miller  St.  School 

Npwflric 

CAROLYN  POHL  ’50 
Teacher,  High  School 
Belleville 

ETHEL  M.  SHELDON  ’50 
Teacher,  Liberty  School 
Bloomfield 

MATTHEW  J.  SMITH  ’51 
Principal,  Squiretown  School 
Livingston 

WILUAM  R.  SMITH  ’51 
Prin..  Abington  Ave.  School 
Newark 

BENJAMIN  A.  WARD  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Glen  Ridge 

Gloucester  County 
EDITH  W.  WILLEY  ’51 
Supervising  Principal 
Westville 

Hudson  County 
EILEEN  M.  KELLY  ’51 
Teacher,  School  No.  9 
Hoboken 

JOHN  M.  KELLY  ’51 
Teacher,  Lincoln  High  School 
Jersey  City 


RALPH  MAZZEl  ’51 
Principal,  Franklin  School 
North  Bergen 
JOHN  J.  SALERNO  ’51 
Teacher,  A.  Harry  Moore  Sch. 
Jersey  City 

KENNETH  F.  WOODBURY  ’50 
County  Superintendent 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  County 

FRANCES  PETERMAN  ’51 
Teacher,  Elementary  School 
Bloomsbury 

Mercer  County 

ISABEL  HILL  ’51 
Vice  Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL  ’50 
Teacher,  Hamilton  Twp.  H.  S. 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County 
MARION  E.  CLASSON  ’51 
Teacher,  Willett  School 
South  River 

CECIL  W.  ROBERTS  ’50 
Teacher,  Junior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  County 
BARBARA  DECKERT  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Red  Bank 

HAROLD  SHANNON  ’50 
Teacher,  Bangs  Avenue  School 
,4sbury  Park 

Morris  County 
LINDLY  C.  BAXTER  ’50 
.Principal,  Public  School 
Mine  Hill 

G.  DONALD  THOMP,SON  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Dover 

Ocean  County 
RAYMOND  C.  BERGEN  ’51 
Teacher,  High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
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Admigsion  of 
Affiliated  Groupg 

RAYMOND  C.  BERGEN  (D.A.), 
Chairman 

Tchr„  H.  S., 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
LINDLY  C  BAXTER  (D  A.) 

'  Prin.,  35  Boasett  Ave.,  Mine 
Hill,  Dover 

JAMES  B.  DAVIS  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Regional  H.  S. 

Mount  Holly 

BARBARA  DECKERT  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Red  Bank 
JOHN  J.  KAVANAUGH  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Salem 

Audits  Committee 

MRS.  GLADYS  S.  ANDERSON, 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Newton 
H.  EARLE  DAVISON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Flemington 
CHARLES  SCHANZ  (D.A.) 

Vice  Prin.,  H.  S.,  Ramsey 

Budget  Committee 
FRED  WARDLE,  Chairman 
Supv.,  Robert  Waters  Sch. 
Union  City 

MARIE  MAUREL  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Plainfield 
ROBERT  N.  PRESTIDGE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  DuneUen 
BRADLEY  VAN  BRUNT 
Prin..  H.  S.  Atlantic  Highlands 
MRS.  KATHRYN  H.  WILKS 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Ocean  City 

Community  Disc. 

MRS.  HENRIETTA  MILLER 
Chairman 

Prin..  Lincoln  Sch.,  Lodi 
Atlantic— 

FRANK  CARPINETTI 
Tchr.,  Cleary  Sch.,  Minotola 
Bergen — 

MRS.  MILLER 
Burlington — 

LAWRENCE  R.  COOLBAUGH 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Palmyra 
Camden — 

JOSEPH  C.  CORUZZl 
Tchr.,  Vets.  Memorial  H.  S. 
Camden 
Essex — 

MRS.  ROSAMOND  HOPPER 
Tchr.,  Arts  H.  S.,  Newark__^ 
Gloucester — 

MRS.  J.  BRADLEY  FULLER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Glassboro 
Hudson — 

MILDRED  R.  ARATA 
Coordinator,  Elem.  Educ., 
Webster  Sch.,  Weehawken 
Mercer — 

J.  HERBERT  GILLIAM 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  1,  Trenton 
Middlesex — 

WALTER  A.  MILLER,  JR. 
Supv.  Prin.,  Dunellen 
Monmouth — 

ETHELBERT  WANNER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris — 

LESLIE  A.  E.  BOOTH 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Boonton 
Passaic— 

MORTON  MARGULES 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  7,  Clifton 
Salem — 

MRS.  DORIS  MacN.  SMITH 
Tchr.,  EUem.  Sch.,  Deepwater 
Somerset — 

FRANK  DEE 
Prin.,  Morris  Sch. 

South  Bound  Brook 

JANUARY,  1950 


Sussex — 

EVELYN  E3<GEMANN 
Prin.,  Green  Twp.  Consol. 

Sch.,  Great  Meadows 
Union — 

FRANK  RAMSEY 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Cranford 
Warren — 

NELUE  E.  BURD 

Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch.,  Phillipsbnrg 

NEA  Coordinating 

ERIC  GROEZINGER,  Chairman 
Co.  Supt.,  Flemington 
Atlantic — 

GEORGE  W'.  DICKERSON 
N.  J.  Ave.  Sch.,  Atlantic  City 
KENNETH  M.  FRISBEE 
Prin.,  Pub.  Sch.,  Linwood 
Bergen — 

JOHN  A.  FORREST 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  2,  Fairlawn 
C.  J.  DeCOTIIS 
Elem  Sch.,  Woodcliff  Lakes 
MRS.  DOROTHY  NEARY 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  2,  Palisades  Pk. 
GEORGE  SWAN 
Prin.,  Lowell  Sch.,  Teaneck 
ELI  KANE  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  H.  S.  Lyndhurst 
Burlington— 

ROBERT  M.  OBERHOLSER 
Supt.,  Bordentown 

Eleanor  c.  Friday 

Helping  Tchr.,  502  Main  St. 
Riverton 
Camden— 

RAYMOND  C.  BALL 
Tchr.,  Camden  Co.  Voc.  Sch. 
Merchantville 
RUTH  M.  RYAN  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Cramer  Jr.  H.  S. 
Camden 
Cape  May — 

MRS.  EUZABETH  M. 

McGONIGLE 
Tchr.,  Elem  Sch. 

Cape  May  City 
Cumberland 

WILLIAM  GREENHALGH 
Tchr.,  Reber  Sch.,  Vineland 
Essex — 

JOSEPHINE  V.  STEFANELLI 
Tchr.,  Webster  Jr.  H.  S. 
Newark 

ETHEL  M.  SHELDON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Liberty  Sch..  Bloomfield 
CLIFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Voc.  Dir.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Montclair 
MRS.  CONSTANCE  H.  HILL 
Tchr.,  Washington  Sch. 

West  Orange 

ULLIAN  SCHWEITZER 
Tchr.,  Elliott  St.  Sch.,  Newark 
MARIO  DEL  FAVERO 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
Gloucester — 

MRS.  MARJORIE  J.  KING 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch.,  Gibbstown 
Hudson — 

SARA  E.  HINEY 
Tchr.,  Brandt  Jr.  H.  S. 
Hoboken 

URBAN  W.  CHASE 
Supt.,  Weehawken 
DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  12,  Jersey  City 
BERNARD  F.  CUMMINGS 
Tchr.,  Ferris  H.  S.,  Jersey  City 
MATTHEW  G.  CUMMINGS 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  25,  Jersey  City 
CHARLES  W.  JACKSON 
Prin.,  Garfield  Sch.,  Kearny 
BART  E.  CLE 
Tchr.  H.  S.,  Bayonne 
Hunterdon— 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER 
Tchr.,  H.  S..  Frenchtown 


Mercer— 

ANGELL  MATHEWSON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Trenton 
CHARLES  R.  MITCHELL 
(D.A.) 

Prin.,  Lalor  Sch.,  Trenton 
Middlesex — 

SAMUEL  GORDON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 
DONALD  C.  WOLFE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
MARTHA  MORROW 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodbridge 
Monmouth — 

DONALD  M.  YOUNG 
Prin.,  Bradley  Sch.,  Asbury  Pk. 
Morris — 

MALCOLM  ROBERTSON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Morris  Twp. 

Morris  Plains 
MRS.  ANNA  L  TEAGUE 
Tchr.,  John  Hill  ScK,  Boonton 
Ocean — 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
Co.  Supt,  Toms  River 
Passaic — 

DR.  ELMER  HOLBECK  . 

Asst.  Supt,  Bd.  of  Educ. 
Passaic 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  M. 
LUCIANO 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  2,  Paterson 
ERNA  HARDT 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Qifton 
MARIE  FRAPPOLU 
Prin.,  Preakness  Sch. 

RFD  1,  Paterson 
Salem — 

MRS.  MARY  D.  MILLS 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch.,  Deepwater 
Somerset — 

MRS.  MARY  A.  SANTORA 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  Somerville 
RUTH  E.  WALKER 
Findeme  Sch. 

Bridgewater  Twp. 

Sussex — 

EMIL  DE  SNOO 
Prin.,  Public  Schs.,  Hamburg 
Union — 

JAMES  HOLCOMBE  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Union 
MARIE  MAUREL  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Plainfield 
CHAS.  LONGACRE  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Geveland  Jr.  H.  S. 
Elizabeth 
Warren — 

NEVA  M.  HARMON 
Tchr.,  Bresinger  Bldg., 
Phillipsburg 

State  Electiong 

Atlantic — 

MARY  E.  FERGUSON 
Supv.,  Adm.  Bldg., 

Atlantic  City 
Bergen — 

AMIE  M.  DAY 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Glen  Rock 
Burlington — 

MRS.  HELEN  B.  WOODSIDE 
Tchr.,  Washington  St.  Sch., 
Riverside 
Camden — 

WILUAM  H.  THORPE 
Prin.,  Erlton  Sch.,  Erlton 

.^*mrs.“mary  D.  MEARS 

Tchr.,  Lafayette  St.  Sch., 

(’ape  May  City 
Cumberland — 

CHRISTOPHER  H.  RILEY 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Millville 
Essex — 

WM.  H.  FENSTERMAKER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Irvington 
Gloucester — 

HENRY  B.  COOPER 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Pitman 


Hudson — 

ROBERT  A.  COYLE, 

Chairman 

Vice  Prin.,  Lincoln  H.  S., 

Jersey  City 
Hunterdon — 

W.  HARVEY  SCHARRER 
Tchr.,  136  Main  St,  Flemington 
Mercer — 

HOWARD  D.  MORRISON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Hamilton  Twp., 
Trenton 
Middlesex — 

MARY  E.  FORTNA 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1 
Highland  Park 
Monmouth — 

ESTHER  B.  BARNES 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Rumson 
Morris — 

CLYDE  WEINHOLD 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Morristown 
Ocean — 

MRS.  RUTH  K.  PENN 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch.,  West  Creek 
Passaic — 

MRS.  THEO.  M.  SHEA 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  3,  Passaic 
Salem — 

MRS.  VELLA  MacCAULAY 
Prin.,  Lafayette  Sch., 

(Zamey’s  Point 
Somerset — 

JOHN  B.  PARKER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  North  Plainfield 
Sussex — 

HORACE  V.  HOUYOUX 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Franklin 
Union — 

LEONORA  E.  FEUCHTER 
Tchr.,  Union  Twp.  H.  S.,  Union 
Warren — 

EUGENE  BRADFORD 
Supv.  Sch.,  Washington 

Enrollment 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  BECK, 

Chairman 

Asst.  Supt.,  Jersey  City 
Atlantic — 

ELEANOR  E.  HELFRICH 
Elem.  Supv.,  Atlantic  City 
KENNETH  M.  FRISBEE 
Prin.,  Pub.  Sch.,  Linwood 
Bergen — 

GUY  W,  MOORE 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Ramsey 
JOSEPH  RODRIGUEZ 
Prin.,  Elem.  Sch., 

Harrington  Park 
JOHN  0.  APPLER 
Prin.,  Roosevelt  Sch., 
Ridgefield  Park 
MRS.  RUTH  E.  B.  SAVAGE 
(D.A.),  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Leonia 
EDMUND  BURKE 
Supv.  Prin.,  Lyndhurst 
Burlington — 

ERNEST  L.  SAUL 
Supv.  Prin.,  Mount  Holly 
ROBERT  M.  OBERHOLSER 
Supt.,  Bordentown 
Camden — 

FLORENCE  M.  DICKINSON 
Prin.,  Davis  Sch.,  Camden 
CHARLES  W.  LEWIS 
Supv.  Prin.,  Gloucester  Twp., 
Blackwood 
Cape  May — 

WILLARD  B.  MATTHEWS 
Co.  Supt,  Cape  May  Court 
House 

Cumberland — 

MRS.  EDITH  McCORRISTIN 
Prin.,  Culver  Sch.,  Millville 
Essex —  • 

WILUAM  R.  SMITH  (D.A.) 
Prin.,  Abington  Ave.  Sch., 
Newark 
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CUFTON  N.  MARSHALL 
Voc.  Dir^  Sr.  H.  S.,  Montclair 
N^L  D.  QUIMBY 
Prin.,  Washington  Sch., 

West  Orange 
JOEL  W.  HOFSTEAD 
Prin.,  Oakwood  Sch.,  Orange 
WILUAM  B.  HARGROVE 
Prin.,  Elliott  St  &h.,  Newark 
WM.  R.  CAIN 
Vice  Prin.,  Central  H.  S., 
Newark 
Gloucester — 

J.  HARVEY  RODGERS 
Co.  Supt.,  Woodbury 
Hudson — 

MARY  FINNEGAN 
Prin.,  Franklin  Sch.,  Kearny 
DR.  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  34,  Jersey  City 
HOWARD  E.  MERITY 
Supt.,  Bayonne 
SARA  E.  HINEY 
Tchr.,  Brandt  Jr.  H.  S., 
Hoboken 

URBAN  W.  CHASE 
Supt,  Weehawken 
MARY  A.  COLTON 
Tchr.,  Henry  Snyder  H.  S., 
Jersey  City 
Hunterdon — 

PAUL  H.  SNYDER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Frenchtown 
Mercer— 

RUSSELL  S.  READ 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2,  Trenton 
JAMES  A.  COURSEN 
Vice  Prin.,  Hamilton  Twp. 

H.  S.,  Trenton 
Middlesex — 

HELEN  P.  READ 
Prin.,  Lord  Stirling  Sch., 

New  Brunswick 
VERONICA  V.  SMITH 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
HARRY  I.  SECHRIST 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodbridge 
Monmouth — 

JOSEPH  E.  CLAYTON 
Co.  Supt,  Freehold 
Morris — 

FRANK  J.  SMITH 
Supv.  Prin.,  E.  Hanover  Twp., 
R.  D.  1,  Whippany 
MRS.  TECLA  L  WILDRICK 
Tchr.,  McFarlan  St.  Sch.,  Dover 
Ocean 

CARL  M.  BAIR 
Co.  Supt,  Toms  River 

Passaic — 

HOWARD  REEVE 
Supv.  Prin.,  Little  Falls 
MARGARETTA  DOBBINS 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  6,  Clifton 
HOWARD  E.  LAWPAUGH 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  10,  Paterson 
ANNE  C  BROWN 
Asst  Prin.,  Sch.,  No.  11. 
Passaic 
Salem — 

ALBERT  C.  SHUCK 
Co.  Supt,  Salem 
Somerset — 

W.  ROSS  ANDRE 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Bemardsville 
MARGARET  C.  McCORMACK 
Elem.  Supv.,  Somerville 
Sussex  — 

CUFFORD  E.  DENNIS 
Co.  Supt.,  Newton 
Union — 

ELMER  F.  SMITH 
Supv.  Prin.,  Roselle  Pailt 
J,  FRANQS  GALLAGHER 
Prin.,  Hamilton  Jr.  H.  S., 
Elizabeth 

ARTHUR  L  PERRY 
Snpt,  Rahway 


Warren — 

ZELDA  F.  HAUS 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  PhUlipsburg 
Retired  Teachers — 

MARION  LUKENS 

4S9  Park  Ave.,  CoUingswood 

Editorial  Committee 
EDWARD  GLASPEY,  Ctuurman 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Haddon  Heights 
MRS.  HELEN  R.  JOHNSON 
Prin.,  Public  Sch.,  Allamuchy 
JAMES  M.  LYNCH 
Prin.,  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S., 
Morris  Plains 

MRS.  CONSTANCE  NICHOLS 
Asst  Supt,  2  Harrison  Ave., 
Jersey  City 

CAROLYN  POHL  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Belleville 

Code  of  Ethicg 

MRS.  MARION  W.  FOX, 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Atlantic  City 
ERIC  G.  ERICKSON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodstown 
MRS.  WINIFRED  JENSEN 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
CLIFTON  E.  LAWRENCE 
(D.A.)  Supv.  Prin.,  Wantage 
Consol.  Sch.,  Sussex 
SUE  A.  SALMONS 
Prin.,  Elem.  Sch.,  Beach  Haven 

Leadership 

Conference 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES, 

Chairman 

Prin.,  Freeman  Sch., 
Phillipsburg 

SAMUEL  F.  TROSTLE 
Prin..  Public  Sch.,  Milford 
MRS.  PAULINE  H.  PETERSON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Pennsville 
CECIL  W. ROBERTS 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S., 

New  Brunswick 
WILLIAM  L  NICHOLLS 
Tchr.,  Sr.  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 

MRS.  CONSTANCE  MOl  RAD 
Tchr.,  Broadway  Sch., 
Hackensack 

Legislative  Committee 
CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER, 
Chairman 

Prin.,  Jr.  No.  1,  Trenton 
MAJA  C.  MATHIS, 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
301  Boulevard,  Florence 
Congressional  District  Members: 
1st  District — Camden 
A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 
Supv.  Prin.,  Delaware  Twp. 

52  Harrison  St.,  Erlton 
2nd  District — Cumberland 
MRS.  A.  VIRGINIA  ADAMS 
Prin.,  Cunningham  Sch. 
Vineland 

3rd  District — Monmouth 
DR.  JOHN  W.  WOOD 
Prin.  Grammar  Sch. 

Long  Branch 
4th  District — Mercer 
DR.  MICHAEL  A.  TRAVERS 
Prof.  State  Tchrs.  College 
Trenton 

5th  District — Morris 
GERALD  F.  HOPKINS 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Rockaway 
6th  District — Union 
RALPH  KEHS 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  3 
Scotch  Plains 
7th  District — Sussex 
EBERT  E.  HOLLOBAUGH 
Supv.  Prin.,  Franklin 


8th  District — Passaic 
GEORGE  N.  ANDERSON 
Supv.,  Sec.  Educ.,  Clifton 
9th  District — Bergen 
LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Prin.,  Broadway  Sch. 
Hackensack 
10th  District — Essex 
STANTON  A.  RALSTON 
Prin.,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark 
11th  District — Essex 
RAYMOND  STERLING 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  ^uth  Orange 
12th  District — Essex 
MRS.  GERTRUDE  MORTON 
V.  Prin.,  Miller  St.  Sch., 
Newark 

13th  District — Hudson 
GEORGE  J.  O’BRIEN 
Supv.,  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Jersey  City 
14th  District — Hudson 
DR.  WM.  ROSENGARTEN 
Dickinson  H.  S..  Jersey  City 
County  Members 

Atlantic 

ALFRED  SASEEN 
V.  Prin.,  Sr.  H.  S., 

Atlantic  City 
Burlington 
PAUL  R.  JONES 
Supv.  Prin.,  Moorestown 

^*MILTON  T.  BINGHAM 
Prin.,  Sea  Island  City  Pub.  Sch. 
Gloucester 

L.  ARTHUR  WALTON 
Supv.  Prin.,  Pitman 
Hunterdon 
EDITH  ORT 

Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch.,  Frenchtown 
Middlesex 

ANTHONY  J.  MAZZA 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  South  River 
Ocean 

E.  PAUL  BRIDENBAUGH 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Point  Pleasant 
Salem 

MRS.  PLUMA  B.  BATTEN 
Supv.  Prin.,  Woodstown 
Somerset 

G.  HARVEY  NICHOLLS 
Prin..  H.  S.,  Bound  Brook 
Warren 

WILLIAM  H.  WEAVER 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Hackettstown 

Long  Time  Planning 

MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH, 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Grant  Sch.,  Trenton 
HERBERT  K.  ENGLAND 
Supt.,  Salem 

EILEEN  E.  McKELVEY 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  2,  Maple  Shade 
DR.  EVERETT  C.  PRESTON 
Dir.,  Adult  Educ.,  State  Dept., 
Trenton 

DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 
Co.  Supt.,  Trenton 
GEORGE  A.  SPRINGER  (D.A.) 

Asst.  Prin.,  Sch.  No.  11,  Passaic 
CLEORA  TEFFEAU 
Prin.,  Sharp  Sch.,  Camden 
AUSTIN  TRAVERS 
Prin.,  H.  S.,  Garfield 
SAMUEL  E.  WITCHELL 
State  Tchrs.  College,  Glassboro 
ROBERT  F.  UVENTURE 
Prin.,  Washington  Sch. 
Morristown 

Necrology 

MRS.  RUTH  B.  MAYERS, 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  Somerville 
MRS.  RUTH  W.  GESS 
Tchr.,  Public  School,  Alpha 
EDITH  W.  WILLEY  (D.A.) 
Supv.  Prin.,  Westville 


Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure 
RICHARD  R.  HAMLEN  (DJk.). 

Chairman 

Prin.,  John  Firth  Sch., 
Phillipsburg 

WILLIAM  S.  DIEMER  (DA.) 

Supv.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  CoUingswood 
EDWARD  E.  HIPPENSTEEL 
(D.A.)  Tchr.,  H.  S., 

Atlantic  City 

EILEEN  M.  KELLY  (D.A) 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  9,  Hoboken 
ANNE  L.  ROBINSON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Culver  Sch.,  MUlviUe 

Pension  Policy 

DR.  RULAND  ANDERSON, 

Chairman 

Tchr.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Passaic 
.MRS.  EMILY  S.  CLAYPOOL 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1,  WUdwood 
NORMAN  A.  CROW 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S.,  Paterson 
DOROTHY  G.  HABGOOD 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  North  Plainfield 
IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 
Tchr.,  Demarest  H.  S.,  Hoboken 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  C.  LAMB 
Tchr.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Bridgeton 
ERNEST  M.  PEFFER 
Prin.,  Maxson  Sch.,  Plainfield 
CORINNE  R.  ROBERTS 
Tchr.,  N.  J.  Sch.  for  Deaf, 
Trenton 

HAROLD  D.  SHANNON  (D.A.) 
Tchr.,  Bangs  Ave.,  Sch., 

Asbury  Park 
FRANCIS  B.  SNAVELY 
Prin.,  West  Side  H.  S.,  Newark 
JOHN  W.  STOUFFER 
EUem.  Supv.,  Public  School, 
Woodbury 

RAYMOND  E.  WOOD 
Tchr.,  HUlside  Jr.  H.  S., 
Montclair 

Educational  Research 

LEHMAN  C.  SHUGART, 

Chairman 

Asst.  Supt.,  Elizabeth 
DR.  ROBERT  L.  BURNS 
Supv.  Prin.,  Cliffside  Park 
MARGARET  CONNELL 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Newton 
DR.  JOHN  B.  GEISSINGER 
Supv.  Prin.,  Palmyra 
MAURICE  LUTZKE 
Vice  Prin.,  Roseville  Ave.  Sch., 
NcwatIc 

FANNY  D.  RITTENBERG 
(D.A.)  Prin.,  H.  S., 

Egg  Harbor  City 

Salary  Committee 

KENNETH  F.  WOODBURY 
(D.A.)  Chairman 

dio.  Supt.,  Journal  Sq.  Bldg., 
Jersey  City 

DR.  J.  HARRY  ADAMS 
Supt.,  Elizabeth 
F.  GLADYCE  CAMWELL 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  14,  Paterson 
MRS.  EDNA  S.  CONOVER 
Tchr.,  Maple  Ave.  Sch., 
Morristown 

MARGARET  CROCKETT 
Dean  of  Girls,  H.  S., 

Perth  Amboy 
PAUL  C.  CUFFORD 
State  Tchrs.  College,  Montclair 
MRS.  KATHERINE  D.  WOLFF 
Tchr.,  Somerset  Sch.. 

North  Plainfield 

EVERETT  L  HEBEL 
Supv.,  H.  S.,  Bogota 
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DKSMOND  JONES 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Woodbury 
BEULAH  V.  KNOX 
Tchr.,  EUem.  Sch.,  Toms  River 
EYLVANIA  G.  NAGLE 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Haddon  Heights 
HAROLD  C.  PATTON 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Wildwood 
HARRY  SCHNIEBER 
Tchr.,  H.  S.,  Belvidere 
FREDA  SCRIBNER 
Tchr.,  6th  &  Pear  Sts.,  Vineland 

State  Aid  Committee 

DR.  FLOYD  E.  HARSHMAN,  . 

Chairman 

Supv.  Prin.,  Nutley 


MADEUNE  A.  DON  EGAN 
Visiting  Tchr.,  Bd.  of  Educ. 
New  Brunswick 
A.  L.  DONLEY 
Supv.  Prin.,  Vineland 
JOHN  E.  DWYER 
Prin.,  Roosevelt  Sch.,  Elizabeth 
JOSEPH  W.  HOWE 
Supt.,  Burlington 
DR.  RO.NALD  W.  KENT 
Dir..  Essex  Co.  Voc.  Schs. 

1060  Broad  St.,  Newark 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY 
Supt.,  Atlantic  City 
E.  WALUS  McKENDREE 
Dir.,  EBem.  Educ.,  Bd.  of  Educ:. 
Camden 


HOWARD  MORRIS,  JR. 

Prin.,  Grammar  Sch., 
Woodstown 

JEANNE  VAN  WYK  (D.A.) 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  6,  Paterson 
WILLARD  F.  WEISEL 
Supv.  Prin.,  Hampton 

Teacher  Welfare 

DR.  W.  GEORGE  HAYWARD, 
Chairman  (1950) 

Prin.,  Ellmwood  Sch., 

East  Orange 

DR.  GILMORE  J.  FISHER 
(1951)  Supv.  Prin.,  Ewing 
Tvrp.,  Parkway  Sch.,  Trenton 


DR.  WALTER  JACOB  (1950) 
Dir.,  Training  Sch.,  Vineland 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  MANSHIP 
(1951)  Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  6, 
Elizabeth 

WINIFRED  POST  (1952) 
Tchr.,  Kenilworth  Sch., 
Ridgewood 

ETHEL  M.  SHELDON  (D.A.) 
(1952)  Tchr.,  Liberty  Sch., 
Bloomfield 

Ex  Officio 

DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 
Executive  Secretary,  NJE.A 


\m  REPRESmillES 


Both  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and  the  United 
States  Congress  go  into  session  this  month.  On  this 
page  the  REVIEV)  lists  your  representatives  on  both 
bodies. 

They  are  your  representatives.  You  should  know 
who  they  are;  let  them  know  how  you  feel  about 
the  problems  that  confront  them;  watch  what  they 
do  and  how  they  vote;  and  when  they  come  up  for 
reelection,  return  or  replace  them. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 

H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH.  R.  (1953) . Prinmon 

ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON,  R.  0955) . Woodbury 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

( Republicans  9 — Democrats.  5) 

CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON  (1st  Dist.t,  R . Mercliantville 

T.  .MILLET  HAND  (2nd  l)ist.>,  R . C.ape  May  City 

JAMES  C.  AlCHINCLOSS  (3nd  Dist  »,  R . Rumson 

CHARLES  R.  HOWELL  (4th  Dist.),  D . Pennington 

CHARLES  A.  EATON  (5th  Dist.),  R . Plainfield 

CLIFFORD  P.  CASE  (6th  Dist.),  R . Rahway 

(7th  Dist.),  Vacancy 

GORDON  CANFIELD  (8th  Dist.),  R . Paterson 

HARRY  L.  TO\t  E  (9th  Dist.),  R . Rutherford 

PETER  W.  RODINO,  jR.  (10th  Dist.),  D . Newark 

HI  GH  ADDONIZIO  (11th  Dist.),  D . Newark 

ROBERT  WINTHROP  KEAN  (12th  Dist.i,  R . Livingston 

MARY  T.  NORTON  (13th  Dist.),  D . Jersey  City 

EDWARD  J.  HART  (14th  Dist.),  D . Jersey  City 

New  Jersey  Legislature 


SENATE 

(Republicans,  14 — Democrats,  7) 

Atlantic . FRANK  S.  FARLEY,  R.,  1954 . 

Bergen . DAVID  VAN  ALSTYNE,  JR..  R.,  *54 

Burlington. . .JAMES  M.  DAVIS,  JR.,  D.,  1952... 

Camden . BRUCE  A.  WALLACE,  R.,  1952... 

Cape  May...  ANTHONY  J.  CAFIERO,  R.,  1952, 
Cumberland.  W.  HOWARD  .SHARP.  D.,  1954... 

Essex . ALFRED  C.  CLAPP,  R.,  1952 . 

Gloucester. . .HAROLD  W.  HANNOLD,  R.,  1952 

Hudson . EDWARD  J.  O’MARA.  D.,  1954... 

Hunterdon... SAMUEL  L.  BODINE,  R.,  1954... 

Mercer  . . . ,‘RICHARD  KAFES,  D.,  1954 . 

Middlesex... BERNARD  W.  VfXlEL,  D..  1952.. 
Monmouth...!.  STANLEY  HERBERT,  R..  19.52. 

Morris . DAVID  YOUNG.  3D.  R..  19.54 . 

Ocean . W.  STEELMAN  MATHIS.  R..  1954 

Passaic . VINCENT  E.  HULL,  D.,  1954 . 

.Salem . lOHN  M.  SUMMERILL.  IR..  R..  ’52 

Somerset....  FREAS  L.  HESS.  R.,-  1952 . 

Sussex . ALFRED  B.  UTTELL,  R.,  1954... 

Union . KENNETH  C.  »«*Nn.  R..  1Q‘;‘>  ... 

Warren . ROBERT  B.  MEYNER,  D.,  1952... 

•  Subject  to  recount. 

JANUARY,  1950 


Atlantic  City 
.  Englewood 
Mt.  Holly 
Merchantville 
.North  Wildwood 
.  V’ineland 
.  Montclair 
.  W'estville 
.Jersey  City 
,  Flemington 
.Trenton 
.  Woodbridge 
.Sea  Girt 
.Towaco 
.Toms  River 
.Clifton 
.  Penns  Grove 
,  S«»merville 
.  Franklin 
.  Elizabeth 
.  Phillipsburg 


Burlington. 
Camden. . . . 


Cape  May.. 
Cumberland 
Essex . 


Gloucester. 
Hudson. . . . 


Hunterdon 
Mercer. . . . 


Ocean. . . . 
Passaic . . . 


Salem . . . . 
•Somerset. 
Sussex. . . 
Union. . . . 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Terms  expire  January  8,  1952 
(Republicans,  38 — Democrats,  22) 

.PAUL  M.  SALSBURG,  R . Atlantic  City 

JAMES  E.  FRAZER,  R . Egg  Harbor  Twp, 

•WALTER  JONES,  R . Hackensack 

WILLIAM  B.  WINDALL,  R .  Saddle  River 

LAWRENCE  A.  CAVINATO,  R . Fort  Lee 

EDMUND  E.  FIELD,  JR..  R . Hasbrouck  Hgts 

WILMA  MARGGRAFF,  R . Westwood 

ROBERT  H.  PIKE.  R . Teaneck 

WILLIAM  HAINES,  R . MaaonvUle 

.GEORGE  F.  NEUTZE,  D . Haddonfield 

FRANK  E.  MELONI,  D . Camden 

JOSEPH  E.  REILLY.  D . \Vest  Berlin 

.NATHANIEL  C.  SMITH,  R . Ocean  City 

.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  RILEY,  D . Millville 

.  ELWOOD  P.  RUSSELL,  R . Belleville 

GRACE  M.  FREEMAN,  R . East  Orange 

LEWIS  M.  HERRM.ANN.  R . Newark 

WILLIAM  M.  UTVANY,  R . Bloomfield 

PERCY  A.  MILLER.  JR..  R . Irvington 

MARGARET  D.  HAINES.  R . Newarit 

NICHOLAS  JOYA.  R . East  Orange 

JOHN  R.  SHANNON,  R . West  Orange 

CYRUS  H.  LOUTREL,  R . South  Orange 

RUTH  A.  PILGER.  R . Verona 

.SAMUEL  S.  S.AIBER.  R . Newark 

JAMES  A.  CURTIS.  R . Newark 

..HUGH  L.  MEHORTER.  R . Woodbury 

.  PETER  P.  ARTASERSE.  D . Jersey  City 

JACOB  FRIEDLAND,  D . Jersey  City 

T.  JAMES  TUMULTY.  D . Jersey  City 

BRUNO  VAL  KRAWCZYK,  D . Jersey  Gty 

WILLIAM  V.  MUSTO.  D . Union  City 

GEORGE  B.  SCHAEFFER.  D . Secaucus 

VINCENT  A.  CASCIANO,  D . Bayonne 

SAUL  C.  SHULTER,  D . Kearny 

FREDERICK  H.  HAUSER.  D . Hoboken 

..EMMERT  R.  WILSON.  R . Stockton 

..RICHARD  L  GRAY.  D . Trenton 

FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR..  D . Trenton 

RAYMOND  J.  STEWART.  D . Yardville 

..WILLIAM  KURTZ,  D . South  Amboy 

EDWIN  J.  SNEDIKER.  D . New  Brunswick 

JOHN  J.  BRIXIE.  D . Perth  Amboy 

...MERRILL  H.  THOMPSON.  R . Interlaken 

ELVIN  R.  SIMMILL.  R . West  Belmar 

..THOMAS  J.  HILLERY.  R . R.M}nton 

ELDEN  MILLS.  R . Morristown 

...LETTIE  E.  SAVAGE,  R . Ukewood 

...ARNOLD  M.  SMITH.  R . Paterson 

FRANK  W.  SHERSHIN.  R . Clifton 

PETER  P.  ZANGARA.  R . Passaic 

ROBERT  J.  W  EGNER.  D . Paterson 

...PETER  B.  HOFF.  R . Salem 

...ANDERSON  FOWLER.  R . Peapack 

CLARENCE  J.  LITTLE.  D . Sussex 

...FLORENCE  P.  DWYER.  R . Elizabeth 

FRED  E.  SHEPARD.  R .  . Elizabeth 

G.  CUFFORD  THOMAS.  R . Elizabeth 

DONALD  D.  MACKEY.  R . Plainfield 

....JAMES  C.  J.AM1E.SON.  D . Blairstown 
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School  Health  By  Joint  Action 

By  WILSON  G.  GUTHRIE,  M.D. 

Director  of  Health,  Safety,  and  Physical  Education 


TiE  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  is 
the  physical  examination  given  a 
pupil  by  die  school  physician.  To  be 
of  value,  the  examination  should  be  as 
careful  and  complete  as  the  school 
policy  and  facilities  permit.  Elach  local 
board  of  education  is  required  by  law 
to  employ  a  licensed  physician  for  this 
service. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  answered  by 
over  twelve  hundred  public  schools,  the 
school  medical  examination  was  found 
to  vary  in  thoroughness,  scope  and 
frequency.  In  the  search  for  the  right 
type  and  for  the  proper  time  spacing 
of  this  examination,  the  physicians  of 
the  State  were  consulted.  Advice  was 
sought  from  the  school  physicians  and 
from  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society 
which  represents  all  the  physicians  of 
the  State  by  means  of  elected  delegates. 
After  careful  consideration  certain 
changes  were  found  necessary  to  enable 
this  examination  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Careful  Screening 

There  were  several  ideas  to  consider 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Among 
these  was  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  school  physician.  Another  was 
the  location,  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilation  of  the  school  health  oflSce. 
Also  considered  was  an  estimation  of 
the  time  required  for  each  individual 
examination  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  examination  as  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  as  practicable.  The  interval  of 
time  between  examinations  was  another 
consideration.  The  lengthening  of  this 
time  interval  was  thought  necessary  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  numbers  and  to 
make  full  use  of  the  physician’s  time. 
Removal  of  clothing  sufficient  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  examination  was  also  studied. 
Another  consideration  was  the  presence 
of  the  nurse  and  parent  at  the  pupil’s 
examination. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education  and  the  New  Jersey  Medical 
Society  proposed  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  school  medical 
examination.  These  concerned  the 
spacing  of  the  examination  of  all  pupils 
at  intervals  of  three  years;  also  diat 
special  and  more  frequent  examinations 
be  made  upon  those  pupils  requiring 
them.  A  second  recommendation  was 


that  sufficient  clothing  be  removed  to 
provide  for  a  thorough  examination 
(See  Chap.  296,  P.  L.  1939) .  Another 
was  that  die  school  mental  hygiene  pro¬ 
gram  be  aided  by  the  appointment  of 
a  school  psychiatrist  in  each  county. 
The  fourth  proposal  was  that  each 
teacher  be  examined  for  tuberculosis 
annually.  All  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  approved  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education,  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society  and  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association. 

Next  Steps 

The  promotion  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  was  undertaken  by  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society.  The  Auxiliary,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  interested  indi¬ 
viduals,  caused  school  health  councils 
to  be  formed  in  15  of  the  21  counties  of 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
schools  in  general  have  adopted  these 
recommendations.  No  school  health 
program  reviewed  by  the  Division  of 
Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  this  school  year  has  failed  to  use 
the  recommendations  relating  to  time 
spacing  and  removal  of  clothing. 


Other  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  school  health 
are  being  considered  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Education,  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association.  One  of 
these  is  a  school  health  record.  Another 
is  a  detailed  recommendation  for  a 
suitable  school  vision  examination. 
These  suggestions  are  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  school  health. 

Joint  Proposals 

There  is  no  intention  by  New  Jersey 
groups  or  individuals  to  make  the 
school  medical  examination  either  less 
or  more  than  it  should  b«-  Where 
there  seems  to  be  need  of  more  detailed 
examinations  and  more  time  for  the 
examinations,  they  will  be  considered 
and  advised  if  thought  necessary. 

In  some  instances,  instead  of  doing 
too  little  in  these  procedures,  the 
schools  in  their  effort  for  improvement 
may  reach  the  point  of  over-emphasis. 
If  the  school  appears  to  be  including 
too  much  detail  and  making  the  ex¬ 
amination  too  intensive,  then  recom¬ 
mendations  for  curtailment  will  be 
made.  There  are  limitations  to  what 
can  be  done  by  the  school  physician. 
The  restrictions  are  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities,  insufficient  means  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  inadequate  equipment  for 
making  a  complete  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  of 
the  school  medical  examination  is  that 
it  be  a  careful  screening  examination. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  need  for 
uniformity  of  the  school  health  ex¬ 
amination.  If  every  school  becomes 
familiar  with  a  medical  procedure 
thought  complete  enough  and  restricted 
enough  to  fulfill  the  public  school’s 
function  in  this  field,  the  problems  and 
conflicts  relating*  to  a  complete  or  in¬ 
complete  examination  would  disappear. 


New  Teacher  TrainiDg  Unit 


t  /  a  Mid'j  f  ita 


This  is  the  architect’s  sketch  of  the  proposed  new  building  for  Paterson 
State  Teachers  CoUege.  It  would  be  the  first  unit  on  the  new  campus  at 
North  Haledon.  Paterson  STC  dates  back  to  1853,  when  it  was  a  city 
normal  school.  It  became  a  state  institution  in  1923,  and  in  1937  was 
given  the  right  to  grant  degrees.  Dr.  Clair  S.  Wightman  is  President  of 
the  college. 
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ANNOUNCING  KEVISIONS  OF 


Zhe  Prose  and  Poetry  Series 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE  TEXTS 


The  new  PROSE  AND  POETRY  Series, 
4th  edition,  retains  the  best  of  the  former 
edition,  yet  sparkles  with  new  selections, 
new  editing,  revised  format,  new  type¬ 
setting,  new  illustrations,  and  entirely 
new  study  suggestions. 

The  high  school  student  is  offered  an 
opportunity  for  intense  personal  activity 
through  literature.  He  will  take  inventory 
of  himself  as  an  individual,  explore  the 
lives  of  others,  and  re-live  experiences  from 
the  past. 

The  high  intelleaual  and  spiritual  plane 
encourages  high  personal  standards  of 
living.  Great  personalities,  real  and  imag¬ 
inary,  exert  their  influence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  charaaer  and  worthy  ideals. 


History  becomes  alive  and  intimate 
through  warmly  human  presentations.  An 
ever-widening  panorama  of  the  present 
introduces  a  new  world  of  extraordinary 
situations  and  charaaers. 

The  PROSE  AND  POETRY  Series  is 
designed  to  raise  reading  enjoyment  to 
progressively  high  levels.  It  will  cultivate 
appreciation  and  qualitative  preference 
in  reading. 

Every  type  of  literature  is  represented 
including  separately  bound  novels  and 
Shakespearean  plays.  Variations  in  the 
material  allow  latitude  and  flexibility  for 
uneven  class  abilities  and  differing 
methods  of  teaching.  Directed  Study 
books  and  teachers’  manuals  round  out  a 
full  and  complete  course  of  study. 


APPROPRIATELY  ARRANGED  FOR  EACH  GRADE 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  England,  12tb  year:  First  unit  on  modern  English 
writers  followed  by  chronological  pattern;  theme  and  type  divisions  within 
periods.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  America,  11th  year:  First  unit  on  modern 
American  writers  followed  by  chronological  pattern;  theme  and  type  divisions 
within  periods.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  for  Appreciation,  10th  year:  Units 
follow  theme  arrangement;  type  division  within  units.  PROSE  AND  POETRY 
for  Enjoyment,  9th  year:  Theme  arrangement  throughout.  Art  appreciation 
units.  Attractive  format  with  reading  appeal. 

Write  for  further  information 

BY  THE  SAME  PUBLISHER:  The  first,  modern,  authentic,  and  systematic 
course  of  science  study  for  the  elementary  grades  was  presented  in  the  HOW 
AND  WHY  books  of  The  Scientific  Living  Series.  Accurate  in  content, 
arresting  in  format,  they  include  science,  health,  safety,  and  conservation. 
Pre-primer  through  grade  8. 

Represented  by  T.  K.  Ellis 


Zhe  jC.  W.  Singer  Company,  Syracuse,  j/. 


PROSE  AND  POETRY 
ADVENTURES 
8 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 
XJURNEYS 
7 

THE  FIRELIGHT  BOOK 
6 

THE  BLUE  SKY  BOOK 
5 

THE  SUNSHINE  BOOK 


THE  E/VIERALD  BOOK 
3 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 
for  the  lower  grades  pro¬ 
vides  a  natural  approach 
to  the  high  school  series. 
From  grade  3  through  8, 
a  steady,  progressive  study 
of  much  of  the  world's 
best  literature  leads 
smoothly  into  the  9th  year 
course. 
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NtW  RCA  VICTOR 
Childran’t  Records 

series 


on  both  4S  rpm  and 
convontlonal  78  rpm  rocords 


This  new  series  of  “Little  Nipper”  non- 
breakaUe  records  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
teachers.  Keeps  small  fry  busy  and  happy 
in  the  classroom.  All  the  familiar  favorite 
stories  children  love  best. 


New  "Litria  Nipper" 
STORYIOOK  RECORD  ALBUMS 

12  to  24-page  story-picture  book  and  2-record 
album  combined.  Children  look  at  pictures 
and  read  the  story  while  listening  to  records. 
Complete  set  of  8  familiar  children’s  stories. 


New  "LHtie  Nipper"  PICTURE  ALBUMS 
and  Storybook  Showpieces 

Color-illustrated  albums  and  storybook 
showpieces  of  4  favorite  children’s  stories. 


LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH— Grades  2-9 

Ferris  •  Keener  •  Giddings 
Teachers  praise  the  follotving  points: 

•  Functional  Grammar  •  Persistent  Reviews 

•  Abundant  Practice  ®  Oral  English  and 

•  Emphasis  on  Creative  Writing  •  Listening  Experiences 


New  "Little  Nipper"  SHOWPiECES 

One-  or  two-record  showpiece  container  with 
dramatically  illustrated  text.  9  stories  popular 
with  youngsters. 

Send  for  FREE  Z8-page  illustrated  booklet  list¬ 
ing  titles  of  entire  “Little  Nipper”  Series. 

MAIL  COUPON— TODAYI 


Lennes  •  Rogers  •  Trover 
A  Simple  and  Practical  Teaching  and  Learning  Technique 

•  Understandable  Explanations  •  Simplified  Problem  Solving 

•  Step  by  Step  Development  •  Abundant  Maintenance  Exercises 

•  One  New  Process  at  a  Time  •  A  Built-in  Testing  Program 


I  Educational  Services,  Dept.  I33A^^ 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
I  Camden.  N.  J. 

I  Please  send  me  illiBtrated  booklet  on  new  “Little 
I  Nipper”  Seriea  of  Cbildren’i  Records. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

Near  York  3 


Chicago  6 


San  Francisco  18 
Dallas  1 


Atlanta  3 


BASIC  TEXTBOOK  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


w 
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{In  Elmtown’s  Youth,  by  A.  B. 
HoUingshead,  {see  p.  170)  a  severe 
indictment  is  made  of  a  typical  high 
schooL  It  is  claimed  that  a  “class 
system'*  exists,  hardly  recognized,  and 
that  the  lives  of  adolescents  are  serious¬ 
ly  affected  by  its  existence.  As  a  basis 
for  his  study,  HoUingshead  divided  the 
pupils  of  a  high  school  into  five  classes, 
based  on  famUy  prestige,  itself  the  re¬ 
sult  of  famUy  history,  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  employment,  influence,  and  living 
Standards.) 

Marks  of  Social  Class:  Although 
semester  grades  in  Elmtown  approxi¬ 
mate  a  normal  distribution,  high  grades 
tended  to  go  to  the  students  from  the 
“better  homes”  and  the  low  ones  to  the 
pupils  from  “inadequate  homes”.  The 
higher  the  adolescent’s  class  position, 
the  better  his  chances  are  to  receive 
high  grades.  And  although  intelligence 
was  associated  significantly  with  social 
class  position,  the  degree  of  association 
was  not  high  enough  to  account  for  the 
concentration  of  low  marks  in  the 
lower  “social”  classes  nor  for  the  large 
number  of  high  grades  in  Social  Groups 
I  and  II. 

I*  the  nnconscions  bias  that  Hollings- 
head  proclaims  operating  in  your  class  or 
school?  Roughly  divide  your  pupils  into 
five  “social"  classes,  and  see  whether  the 
grades  tend  to  parallel  their  family 
prestige?  If  they  do,  what  can  yon  do  to 
assure  every  child,  regardless  of  his 
background,  an  equal  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  school? 

Counsel  or  Criticism?  When  the 
number  of  teacher  conferences  with 
parents  is  studied,  says  HoUingshead, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  counsel 
offered,  it  becomes  apparent  that  con¬ 
ferences  with  parents  in  the  upper 
prestige  classes  are  usually  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  students,  while 
conferences  in  the  lower  prestige  classes 
are  usually  concerned  with  discipline, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
usually  doing  the  poorest  work. 

Have  you  kept  track  of  your  parent  con¬ 
ferences?  Do  they  follow  Hollingshead’s 
pattern?  If  so,  how  can  we  devise  confer¬ 
ences  that  will  give  the  most  help  to  the 
pupils  who  need  our  help  the  most? 

Why  Absent  from  Games? 
Records  of  attendance  at  school  athletic 
events  showed  that  pupils  in  the  upper 
two  prestige  classes  seldom  missed  a 
game,  while  pupils  in  the  lower  groups 
seldom  attended.  Admission  costs  and 
outside  employment,  HoUingshead 
demonstrated,  were  not  significant 
factors. 

Have  you  ever  plotted  the  attendance 
records  of  your  pupils  at  games?  ‘Do  they 
follow  “prestige  class”  patterns?  Many 
pupils  claim  they  don’t  attend  because  they 
are  not  made  welcome  by  their  school¬ 
mates.  Is  there  anything  a  teacher  can  do 
to  improve  this  situation,  if  it  does  exist? 


Some  things  tee  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 

Are  Clubs  Used  Right?  In  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  a  pupil  could 
potentially  belong  to  eleven  different 
activities.  In  Elmtown  High  School,  all 
of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  prestige 
groups  are  in  at  least  one  activity.  Yet 
73  per  cent  of  Group  V  participate  in 
no  activities.  The  clubs  themselves 
tend  to  be  class-graded,  with  certain 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSOIS 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 

clubs  being  composed  predominantly 
of  Class  II  pupils,  while  others,  for 
example,  are  heavily  weighted  with 
Class  IV’s. 

What  is  the  picture  in  your  school  of 
participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 
and  of  club  composition?  Are  there 
cliques  in  the  club  system,  which  affect  ad¬ 
versely  the  interests  of  other  pupils?  What 
can  the  faculty  do  to  help  spread  the 
benefits  equally  among  all  pupils? 


NEW  HORIZONS 


1  Leaders  Are  Made,  Not  Born 

2  Storm  and  Stress  in  Childhood 

3  Disordcrliness  Is  Not  Necessary 

4  A  Cure  for  Dawdlers 

5  Cutting  The  Apron  Strings 


hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you 
just  as  millions  of  people  find  chewing 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful 
to  them. 


Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 

is  your  standard  of  quality 

for  coitiplete  chewing  satisfaction  «m 


IN  TEACHING 


Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  helpful 
and  interesting 


. . .  J^ree 

“Child 


Training” 


Down-to- Earth  Child 
Psychology  Booklet 


Teochers  for  the  younger  groups 
may  find  this  booklet  exceedingly 
helpful  in  dealing  not  only  with 
children  but  also  with  their  porents 


The  American  Medical  Association 
makes  available  this  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  booklet,  “Child  Training” 
by  Elizabeth  Hurlock, consulting  psy¬ 
chologist.  Their  idea  in  doing  this  is 
so  that  teachers  and  parents  every¬ 
where  in  America  may  have  this  handy, 
important  reference  aid  in  helping 
them  solve  some  of  the  most  common 
problems  in  the  training  and  teaching 
of  children. 

“MOST  of  the  problems  of  the 
young  are  not  so  mountainous  when 
teachers  and  parents  have  some  scien¬ 
tific,  sympathetic  understanding  of 
what  is  g<  ing  on  in  the  child’s  mind”. 
That’s  the  way  Dr.  Hurlock  feels  and 
the  point  of  view  she  expresses  all 
through  this  booklet. 

THERE  are  24  easily  digested 
pages  with  reprints,  for  the  first  time, 
of  Dr.  Hurlock’s  popular  articles  on 
such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  as: 


THIS  BOOKLET  is  Completely  and 
appealingly  illustrated  and  the  frontis¬ 
piece  is  a  photograph  of  Dr.  Hurlock. 

TO  GET  THIS  BOOKLET  “Child 

Training” by  Elizabeth  Hurlock,  Ph.D. 
— 8  complete  articles  in  all,  24  pages, 
5J4  x8  in. — write  American  Medical 
Association  (Reader  Service  Dept.) 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
10,  Illinois. 
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Fair  Lawn  Gets 
Citizens'  List 
Of  School  Ills 

Fair  Lawn  has  a  pretty 
good  idea  what  its  people 
consider  major  school  prob¬ 
lems.  A  brief  outline  of  them 
covers  two  and  a  half  single 
space  sheets.  They  come  from 
a  planned  program  that 
covered  most  of  1949,  and 
grew  out  of  the  work  of  the 
Bergen  County  Supervising 
Principals  Association. 

After  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions  of  techniques  among 
several  Bergen  County  school 
heads,  about  25  leading  Fair 
Lawn  citizens  met  for  leader¬ 
ship  training  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  general 
Fair  Lawn  school  situation. 
In  June  174  citizens  and 
organization  representatives 
met  in  the  high  school  cafe¬ 
teria  for  a  "dollar  dinner.” 

After  dinner  the  group 
broke  up  into  16  classroom 
units  with  leaders  In  each 
unit,  each  individual  was  in¬ 
vited  to  w’rite  on  a  5x8  card 
what  he  considered  the  town’s 
most  pertinent  nroblem.  Each 
of  these  was  then  read  and 
discussed  by  the  group. 

Subseauentlv  the  cards 
were  p'athered  analvzed.  and 
the  summarv  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  E.  C. 
Grover,  supervising  principal, 
and  Dr.  Maurice  M.  Pine, 
board  president,  feel  that  this 
procedure  is  laying  a  good 
groundwork  for  the  building 
program  which  Fair  Lawn 
must  undertake  soon. 


Multiple  Report  Cards 

Cane  May  High  School  has 
switched  from  single  report 
cards  in  high  school  to  an 
envelope  which  contams  a  re¬ 
port  card  for  each  subiect 
plus  a  home  room  card  cover- 
in"  absence  and  personal  and 
social  development.  The 
school  feels  that  this  system 
is  easier  on  the  teacher.® — 
no  rush  to  get  the  single  re¬ 
port  card  for  entering  grade® 
All  cards  sent  to  home  room 
teachers  for  gathering  into 
the  special  envelopes. 


Montclair  Science 
Facilities  Scored 

Alumni,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College  have 
launched  a  long-range  fund 
raising  campaign  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  educational  facilities  at 
the  college.  An  immediate 
aim  is  a  student  activity 
center,  including  a  cafeteria. 

Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge, 
dean  of  instruction,  heads  the 
organization,  and  Assembly¬ 
woman  Grace  Freeman  is  vice 
president.  Other  trustees  are 
Traude  Teutsch,  a  college 
senior,  as  secretary,  and 
Bernard  Siegel,  treasurer; 
also  Dr.  Harry  A.  Sprague, 
Warren  Baussmann,  Frank 
McGuire,  Joseph  Masiello  and 
Harold  C.  Bohn. 

The  college  is  publicizing 
a  report  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemists,  which 
termed  the  science  facilities 
at  Montclair  “totally  inade¬ 
quate”  and  "shocking.”  The 
committee  emphasized  the 
high  caliber  of  the  Montclair 
faculty,  and  recommended 
legislative  action  to  appropri¬ 
ate  funds  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  at  an  early  date.  It 
pointed  out  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  chemical  industry  leads 
the  nation  and  is  the  state’s 
second  largest  enterprise,  em¬ 
ploying  80,000  workers.  Miss 
Freeman  indicated  that  the 
report  would  be  the  basis  for 
legislative  action  during  the 
1950  session. 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 
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Around  the  State 


William  W.  Reynolds,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Haddon- 
field,  is  Rotary’s  District  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware  this  year. 

«  *  * 

The  Pennsauken  Township 
Teachers  Association  held  a 
dinner  at  Roosevelt  School 
last  month  in  honor  of  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Stover,  their  super¬ 
vising  principal  and  the  new 
vice-president  of  NJEA. 

«  *  * 

Recent  promotions  in  the 
Newark  schools  made  Mary  J. 
Francis  supervisor  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  G.  Harrison,  assistant 
supervisor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  (orthopedic  and  correc¬ 
tive);  Edward  T.  Schofleld, 
assistant  supervisor  of  librar¬ 
ies,  visual  aids,  and  radio;  and 
Merrill  T.  Hollinshead,  assis¬ 
tant  supervisor  of  special 
education. 

*  ♦  « 

Newark  teachers  are  spon¬ 
soring  a  Conununity  Discus¬ 
sion  dinner  on  January  5.  It 
will  feature  a  forum  on 
techniques  for  discussing  con¬ 
troversial  questions.  Rosa¬ 
mond  Hopper  is  chairman. 

•  *  * 

E,  Winifred  Crawford,  di¬ 
rector  of  visual  instruction  in 
Montclair,  has  been  elected 
delegate-at-large  in  the  NEA 
Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction. 

*  ♦  • 

The  Middlesex  County 
Teachers  Association  held  its 
annual  dinner  for  educational 
leaders  on  December  12. 
Speakers  were  Robert  R. 
Blunt,  new  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
H.  Price.  NJEA  President. 

*  *  * 

Hillside  recently  held  a 
unique  program.  School 
officials,  the  present  board  of 
education,  the  PTA’s,  and  the 
teacher  association  joined  in 
a  program  honoring  former 
members  of  the  board.  Three 
members  of  the  first  Hillside 
board — 1913  are  still  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

*  *  * 

The  Camden  County  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  sponsored  a 
panel  discu.ssion  on  "A  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  other  40%”  at 
Lower  Camden  Regional  high 
school  last  month.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dean  Seymour 
Winans  of  Glassboro  STC, 
Mrs.  Ella  Riedell  Williams, 
and  Laurence  E.  Ely,  State 
Department;  Arthur  G. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Woodstown  H.  S. 
principal,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Hopler,  Morristown  H.  S. 
Edward  Kip  Chace,  supervis¬ 
ing  principal  at  the  regional 
high  school,  presided. 


More  State  Aid 
Happy  Teachers, 
Goal  of  Boards 

The  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education 
completed  revision  of  its  by¬ 
laws  and  organization  at  its 
December  meeting  in  Tren¬ 
ton.  It  also  adopted  resolu- 
tions  favoring  "a  substantial 
increase  in  State  Aid  to  meet 
rising  operational  costs  and 
to  ease  the  burden  on  real 
estate,”  and  substantial  state 
aid  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

It  recommended  "that 
teaching  conditions  be  im¬ 
proved  so  as  to  attract  able 
people  to  the  profession  and 
that  salaries  for  both  begin¬ 
ners  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  be  made  high  enough  to 
attract  and  hold  able  people, 
in  competition  with  the  sal¬ 
aries  offered  in  other  states, 
and  in  other  occupations.” 

Charles  M.  Phillips  of  Ham- 
monton  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  William  Spargo, 
and  Edward  J.  Kilpatric’x  was 
re-elected  as  secretary. 

The  new  by-laws  of  the 
organization  call  for  election 
of  the  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  the 
counties,  by  county  school 
board  associations.  They  also 
provide  for  increased  dues 
when  neces.sary  legislation 
can  be  enacted.  The  new 
dues  will  be  $25  to  $75  per 
district,  depending  upon  size. 

Everett  C.  Preston  was  the 
main  .speaker  at  the  meeting. 
He  discus.sed  the  "new  look” 
in  education,  which  places  an 
emphasis  on  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing.  He  emphasized  the  place 
of  adult  education  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  in  preserving  free  en¬ 
terprise,  and  conservation  of 
our  human  resources. 


Council  Sponsors 
Plan  Organization 

Faculty  sponsors  of  high 
school  councils  are  planning 
an  organization  of  their  own. 
They  have  been  meeting  in¬ 
formally.  At  the  Conference 
of  New  Jersey  High  School 
Councils  at  Princeton  in  No¬ 
vember,  a  committee  was 
.selected  to  plan  a  continuing 
group. 

On  it  are  Zelda  Pineles, 
Bridgeton;  Anna  Mae  Ru¬ 
dolph.  Hillside;  O.scar  Thomp¬ 
son,  Hackensack;  and  Edwin 
Stockwell,  Highland  Park, 
temporary  chairman.  Mrs. 
Freda  Marden  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  long  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  advisers. 

'The  fall  meeting  of  the 
councils  drew  1,500  students 
and  faculty  advisers,  for  a 
program  of  speeches  and 
panel  discussions. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  first  professional  li¬ 
brarian’s  certificate  in  New 
Jersey  was  handed  Adeline 
T.  Davidson  of  East  Orange 
by  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston. 
This  marks  the  start  of  pro¬ 
fessional  certification  for' 
qualified  librarians.  Present 
at  the  ceremony  were  Roger 
H.  McDonough,  director  of 
the  division  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Archives  and  History, 
and  Alice  G.  Higgins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 

llSTENABLES  Bargain 

The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  mid-year  “bargain 
offer”  on  subscriptions  to 
LSTENABLES,  its  weekly 
listing  of  worth-while  radio 
programs.  It  is  available  for 
$1.25  for  the  balance  of  this 
year.  Subscriptions  should  be 
sent  to  Leon  C.  Hood,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NCTE  Committee 
on  Radio,  at  61  Lafayette 
Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Hood’s  committee  is  anxious 
to  place  such  a  listing  of  good 
radio  programs  in  the  hands 
of  teachers. 


brary  Association. 

Permanent  librarians’  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  awarded  those 
who  are  professionally  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  public  library  and 
who  have  been  graduated 
from  an  accredited  library 
school  and  had  three  years 
of  successful  experience,  or 
who  have  received  a  profes¬ 
sional  certificate  under  a  vol¬ 
untary  plan  of  the  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  Limited  (five-year) 
certificates  are  also  available. 

I  Camden  Again  Reports 

The  1949  report  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Board  of  Education  tries 
to  tell  the  people  what  their 
schoolsare  doing  to  strengthen 
faith  in  the  American  Way 
of  Life.  It  lives  up  to  the  high 
tradition  of  Camden  reports 
in  its  attractive  presentation 
and  profuse  u.se  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Inciuded  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  of  inter¬ 
est  is  a  table  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  which  shows  that  59 
per  cent  of  the  Camden  teach¬ 
ers  have  20  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience,  as  compared  with  35 
per  cent  in  1940. 


Mo4iiclaiA, 

Offers  Courses 
Fieading  to  the  Degree  of 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

and  to  Principals'  and  Supervisors' 
Certificates 

Registration  for  Spring  1930  Semester 
Saturday,  February  4;  9  until  12;  and 
Monday,  February  6;  3:30-3:30  and  7-9 

Write  for  Announcement 


STC  Tuition  Up;  Reciprocity 
On  Certificates  is  Approved 

Arrangements  for  reciprocity  of  certification 
between  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  moved  forward  last  month  when  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a 
resolution  accepting  it  for  New  Jersey. 

Under  it  holders  of  certifl-  - - 

cates  in  those  states  can  now  I"  adopting  the  ruld,  the 
get  a  limited  New  Jersey  cer-  State  Board  pointed  out  that 
tiflcate  if  they  have  (1)  three  New  Jersey  schools  annually 


years  of  successful  experience 
in  the  field  being  certified; 
and  (2)  basic  preparation 


recruit  many  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrators 
from  other  states,  and  that 


equivalent  to  the  New  Jersey  the  rule  follows  principles 


requirements  in  semester-  which  have  been  worked  out 
hour  length,  though  not  in  con.1unction  with  the  other 
necessarily  in  specific  content,  state  departments. 

Such  lindt^  rertlflcates  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
will  be  valid  for  three  years,  cation  also  raised  the  tuition 
and  will  be  made  permanent  rates  for  after-school'  and 
when  the  holders  meet  all  summer  classes  at  State 
New  Jersey  requirements.  Teachers  Colleges  for  teach- 
— -  =  ers  who  already  hold  certifl- 

CaII  PiipmI  argued,  in  doing  so, 

sell  Klirai  scnoois  that  the  cost  of  operating 

Eight  rural  one-room  these  classes  had  increased 
schools  in  Flemington-Raritan  sharply,  and  that  most  of  the 
went  under  the  auctioneer’s  employed  teachers  who  en- 
hammer  on  November  30.  roll  in  them  are  getting 
With  the  new  year,  the  pupils  higher  salaries  "by  the  new 
go  to  a  new  consolidated  salary  schedule.”  The  rates, 
school.  'The  old  buildings,  starting  July  1,  1950,  will  be 
some  past  the  century  mark,  $8  a  point  for  those  without 
brought  $28,865.  Several  will  certificates,  and  $11  for  those 


Sell  Rural  Schools 

Eight  rural  one-room 
schools  in  Flemington-Raritan 


be  used  as  homes. 


who  have  certificates. 


GOOD  NEWS 

.  .  .  for  Teachers  and  Students  of 
History  in  the  Grades: 

Just  published!  Brand  new  in  1950! 

LONG  AGO  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 

and 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

by 

Seuthworth  and  Southworth 

Two  new  books  for  the  Middle  Grades,  cover¬ 
ing,  respectively,  our  Old  World  background  from 
the  cave  man  through  the  period  of  exploration 
and  our  New  World  History  from  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  exploration  through  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  plus  sections  on  the  American 
Indian  and  our  national  expansion. 

Noted  for  new  colored  pictures,  colored  maps, 
work-saving  chronological  reviews,  and  the  same 
fascinating  story  style  that  has  long  made  the 
Southworth  histories  so  popular. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHINC  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  Jersey  Representative'.  B.  B.  M.  Farnswobth,  Madi.on 

HOME  OFFICE:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas 


Accent  on  Youth  in  Social  Study 
Of  A  Community’s  Caste  System 


Elmtown’t  Youth.  A.  B.  Hollingshead. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons.  $5.00. 

I  wish  every  teacher — and  a  lot  of 
other  people — would  read  this  book. 
It  tells  us  things  we  need  to  know 
about  the  pupils  that  fill  our  classrooms 
or  trudge  reluctantly  past  our  houses 
on  their  way  to  school.  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  “forgotten  60%.” 
It  forces  us  to  test  much  of  our  be¬ 
havior  against  the  beliefs  that  so 
proudly  we  hail.  It  is  also  good 
reading. 


THE  NEW 


/■^BOOKS 

^  THE  NATION’S 
BASIC  READERS 


•  Child  Experience  Stories 

•  Integrated  Textfilms 

•  The  Procticol  Rebus 

•  The  Triple  Teaching  Plan 

•  Complete  Word  Recognition 
Techniques 

•  Special  Helps  for  Immature 
Pupils 

Writt  foe  Informotion  Todoy 


iVANSTON,  IlllNOIS 
wmn  MAINS,  NIW  YOAK 


The  author  is  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Yale.  On  a  post-doctoral 
fellowship,  he  spent  a  year  in  a  small 
(6,700)  corn-belt  town.  His  problem 
was  to  find  out  how  the  behavior  of  the 
young  people  in  that  community  is 
related  to  the  social  position  of  their 
parents. 

Elmtown’s  Youth  reports  his  find¬ 
ings,  which  are  interesting.  It  also 
gives  a  total  picture  of  youth  in  one 
American  community  which  will  con¬ 
cern  everyone  with  a  social  conscience 
and  faith  in  democracy  as  a  way  of 
life. 

Hollingshead  shows,  in  detail,  that 
the  home  an  adolescent  comes  from, 
conditions  in  a  very  definite  manner 
his  relations  with  the  school,  the 
church,  his  job  and  recreation,  his 
peers,  and  his  family.  Not  startling, 
you  say?  Well,  is  it  democratic  that 
his  marks  in  school  and  the  discipline 
meted  out  should  be  based  on  his 
family's  social  position?  Is  it  good 
that  his  family’s  status  should  dictate 
the  kind  of  job  he  gets  when  he  leaves 
school?  Should  it  limit  his  pleasures, 
his  contacts  with  other  youth,  his 
church  activities,  until  he  sadly  realizes 
that  he  is  forever  behind  bars,  not  of 
his  own,  but  of  his  ancestors’  making? 

Elmtown  is  stratified  into  five  social 
classes.  We  see  the  effect  of  this  class 
structure  on  735  Elmtown  adolescents, 
of  whom  390  were  in  school  and  345 
had  left  school.  Yet  this  was  a  study 
of  one  “high  school  generation,”  those 
who — data  were  gathered  in  1941 — 
had  completed  or  should  have  com¬ 
pleted  eighth  grade  in  1938-41. 

The  facts  are  moving;  they  are 
made  more  impressive  by  excellent  pres¬ 
entation.  Through  personal  histories, 
liberal  quotation,  and  some  vivid  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  own,  the  author  translates 
statistics  into  people.  He  shows  us 
Elmtown,  from  Class  IV  Joe  Brummit, 
who  loses  a  college  scholarship  to 
undeserving,  but  Qass  II  Willa  Cross; 
all  the  way  to  Class  V  Martha,  whose 
hastily  summoned  bridegroom  worried 
all  during  the  ceremony  about  getting 
his  truck  unloaded  before  dark. 

We  wish  the  author  had  used  an  age- 
group,  rather  than  the  “high  school 
generation”  which  spans  the  years 
from  13-19.  He  does  not  show  how 
closely  his  social  class  lines  followed 
economic  lines.  These  are  minor  flaws, 
however,  in  a  study  that  can  stand  on 
the  shelf  beside  Middletown  in  helping 
us  appreciate  the  relations  between  our 
pupils  and  our  communities. 

L.  B.  J. 


New  De  Jong  Novel 
Centers  on  School 

The  Desperate  Children.  David  Comet 

de  Jong.  Doubieday.  $3.00. 

Greater  public  concern  with  edu¬ 
cation  is  resulting  in  more  and  more 
novels  and  other  books  for  the  general 
reader  about  schools,  teachers  and 
children.  This  is  one  of  the  good  ones, 
though  its  picture  is  not  always  pretty. 

The  course  of  study  means  nothing 
to  eccentric,  weirdly-dressed,  aging 
Miss  Tumolcy,  who  has  her  sixth 
graders  parse  such  sentences  as  “You 
can’t  live  on  three  apples,  a  cloth  coat 
and  finnan  haddie  with  a  free  con¬ 
science,”  taking  heed  of  the  words  as 
well  as  the  grammar.  Her  periods  of 
“free  expression”  are  as  likely  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  Death  as  to  the  battle  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

But  Miss  Tumolcy  loves  her  pupils, 
and  they  love  her.  She  also  overcomes 
her  principal.  Miss  Strook,  who  “came 
in,  glowered,  and  put  her  best  school 
manner  around  her  like  a  fox  fur, 
twitching  at  it  every  so  often.”  The 
Desperate  Children  are  two  boys,  one 
over-age,  from  the  country,  trying  to 
adjust  to  his  father’s  suicide;  the  other, 
a  precocious  dreamer  just  starting  to 
grow  up. 

Mr.  De  Jong  seems  to  say  that 
children,  given  reasonable  doses  of  love 
and  freedom,  can  meet  life,  even  in  the 
raw,  with  less  jjermanent  damage  than 
adults  expect.  Both  his  characters  and 
his  style  are  sufficiently  off  the  beaten 
track  to  make  attention-demands  on  the 
reader.  But  for  readers  who  will  accept 
them,  the  rewards  are  substantial. 


Miss  Withers,  Bless  Her! 

Four  lyost  Ladies.  Stuart  Palmer.  M.  S. 

Mill  Co.  $2.50. 

Mystery-fans  among  teachers  have 
a  special  weak  spot  for  Hildegarde 
Withers,  that  New  York  school-ma’am 
who  took  form  in  the  movies  as  Edna 
Mae  Oliver,  and  who  still  treats  In¬ 
spector  Piper  (remember  James  Glea¬ 
son)  as  though  he  were  a  small,  not- 
quite-bright  boy.  She  has  been  dear  to 
us  ever  since  a  dead  body  upset  the 
visit  of  her  class  to  the  New  York 
aquarium. 

Miss  Withers  is  now  retired,  but 
she  has  lost  none  of  her  energy.  In 
her  latest  adventure,  she  unravels  the 
disappearance  of  four  lonely,  middle- 
aged,  unattached  women,  in  a  story 
that  is  interesting  all  the  way.  She 
also  acquires  a  new  dog,  Tallyrand, 
who  is  a  more  satisfying  character 
than  the  average  mystery -human. 

J.  L.  F. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


John  Faithful  Tells 

Schoolmaster's  Story 

John  Faithful — Schoolmaster.  Clarence 
E.  Birch.  The  Exposition  Press.  200 
pp.  $3.00. 

This  book  relates  the  life  story  and 
educational  career  of  a  mid-western 
boy  whose  early  opportunities  were 
circumscribed  and  meager,  but  who 
after  discouragements  and  difficulties 
that  would  have  defeated  most  people, 
achieved  personal  integrity  as  well  as 
professional  leadership. 

This  reviewer  found  much  of  the 
book  of  interest.  In  it  the  reader  will 
find  unrolled  before  him  a  description 
of  rural  education  in  the  two  decades 
before  1900,  from  the  standpoint  firs! 
of  the  pupil  and  then  of  the  teacher. 
A  series  of  experiences  in  unusual  edu 
rational  settings  prepares  John  Faith¬ 
ful  for  several  important  educational 
posts  culminating  in  the  superintend¬ 
ency  of  a  western  city  system. 

The  story  contains  much  thoughtful 
educational  philosophy,  presented  in  a 
way  both  entertaining  and  dramatic. 
John  Faithful,  through  his  experiences, 
evolved  an  ingenious  and  common- 
sense  way  of  successfully  standing  for 
educational  progress. 

The  book  is  a  unique  addition  to 
educational  literature.  It  may  interest 
older  teachers  for  whom  the  story  will 
recall  memories  of  their  own.  It  might 
be  of  value  to  students  now  in  teachers 
colleges.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  book 
U  destined  for  great  importance  or 
wide  acceptance.  s.ruART  R.  Race, 

Newton. 


IfsfRW 

This  new  and  better 
SPS  group  composite 

Don't  miss  this  outstanding  "get-ac¬ 
quainted  offer.”  A  beautiful  SPS  group 
composite  of  every  class  or  group  in  j 
your  school  absolutely  free. 

We  will  arrange,  ot  no  cost  or  obligation, 
for  a  picture  of  every  student  from  which 
the  composite  will  be  mode  as  illustrated. 

This  offer  is  good  during  January  and 
February  1950  only. 

Let  SfS  serve  you  the  new  and  better 
way  .  .  .  send  the  coupon  today. 


Words,  Un-Idle  Words 

flow  To  Build  a  Better  Vocabulary. 

Maxwell  Nurnberg  and  W.  T.  Rhodes. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  388  pp.  $2.95. 

“Why  another  book  on  vocabulary?” 

In  their  opening  sentence  the 
authors  anticipate  the  cynical  English 
teacher  who  deplores  what  comics,  TV, 
and  the  picture  magazines  are  doing  to 
their  students*  vocabularies.  For 
“books  on  vocabulary”  have  thus  far 
been  largely  more  remedial  than  con¬ 
structive,  more  scholarly  than  stimu¬ 
lating. 

In  this  book  the  authors,  one  a 
scholar  and  the  other  a  popularizer  of 
word  study,  have  achieved  a  fine 
balance  of  scholarship  and  stimulation 
in  fulfilling  their  twofold  purpose  of 
making  word  study  both  pleasurable 
and  durable. 

They  have  drawn  exclusively  from 
current  books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  several  thousand  “anyday” 
words,  and  in  a  series  of  lively  chapters 
explained  their  roots,  their  histories, 
and  their  relatives.  Numerous  tests 
(with  answers)  in  popular  and  ap¬ 
proved  forms,  cartoons,  anecdotes, 
“and  even  fillers”  leaven  the  reading 
throughout. 

While  it  seems  doubtful  that  this 
book  could  be  used  generally  in  high 
school  English  classes — the  point  of 
view  is  distinctly  adult — it  should  help 
to  fill  the  needs  of  students  approach¬ 
ing  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  for 
college  entrance. 

Edward  Glaspey, 
Haddon  Heights  High  School 


School  Photo  Sorvico,  Inc. 
1014  locust  Stroot 


STUDENT  PHOTOS 
YEARBOOKS 


Konsat  City  6,  Missouri 

Pleas*  com*  and  tak*  our  stud*nts*  pictur*s  for 
our  fr**  SPS  group  composit*.  1  und*rstand  th*r* 
is  no  obligation. 

Dole 

city- 

SO-1 

Address _ 

Title 

A  "HAPPIER" 

NEW  YEAR 

with  T.P.U.  Protection! 


Start  1950  out  right  .  .  .  fre«  from 
worry  .  .  .  free  from  the  possihility 
of  gicknes*  or  accidents  robbing  yonr 
savings  or  using  up  your  income 
when  yon  need  it  most.  You’ll  agree, 
•neb  freedom  is  well  worth  a  few 
conta  a  day! 

Yes,  resolve  right  now  to  join 
TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION, 
then  your  bills  (doctor,  medicine  and 
hospital)  will  be  paid  by  generous 
checks  from  TP.U.  And  this  is  year 
’round  protection  too,  not  just  dur¬ 
ing  yonr  school  term. 

Begin  the  New  Year  right  .  .  . 
the  very  first  step  is  simple  .  .  .  just 
mail  the  coupon  below  to  T.P.U.  and 
learn  all  about  the  many  different 
TP.U.  Certificates  designed  for  yonr 
complete  protection.  There’s  ONE 
exactly  suited  to  yonr  particular 
needs.  Don’t  delay  .  .  .  Mail  this 
coupon  today  I 


TIACHIRS  PROnCTIVf  UNION 
114  North  Prince  Street 
ieucuster,  PoMwylveBie 

I’d  like  to  start  1950  free  from  finan- 
dal  woTty.  Please  send  me  complete 
information  about  the  many  different 
T.P.U.  Certificates  that  will  protect 
my  income  and  savings  the  year  ’round. 


JANUARY,  1950 
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SEX 


PROBLEMS 
IN  SCHOOL 


New  book  for  teachers,  by  eminent  psychi¬ 
atrists.  frankly  discusses  this  vital  problem. 
Scientific  depth,  wealth  of  Information  and 
experience  Interpreted  in  the  Ukbt  of  mod¬ 
ern  psychology ;  General  Attitudes  and  Con-  , 
sequences.  Psycho-Sexual  Situations,  Sexual  ’ 
Ifanilestatlons.  New  Conceptions  Sex  Educa-  1 
tion  and  hundreds  other  subjects!  A  mast!  ' 
Order  Now!  Only  $3.00  (Money  Back  Guar¬ 
antee).  Staples  Press.  I{ic.,  Dept.  8T-1,  70  1 
B.  45th  St..  New  York  City  17.  I 


Writing 
A  Book 
*? 


Write 
Dept.  ER-1 


Wt  hew  SiKWCftS-anS  peUisM— 
mm  200  enr  auUnrt.  Wt  liM  mtit 
SnMahk  sublKa(is)i  s(  all  kiiiSs  si 
baslii  sassiMe.  Fw  cwplett  intetwa- 
tiaa  and  praitS  teudii.  smS  far  aw 
baa,  32-papi  braciiwt.  WC  CAN 
PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK! 


Exposition  Press 

FOURTH  AVC  N&UV  YORK 


PAUL  LOSER  A  NOMINEE 

FOR  AASA  PRESIDENCY 


for  the  Asking 

Our  advertisers  are  friendly  neighbors 
ready  to  serve  our  readers  whenever  called 
upon.  The  habit  of  reading  the  advertising 
messages  regularly  will  pay  dividends  to  busy 
school  people.  I’se  the  advertisers'  own 
coupons  or  the  one  below. 

1.  Famous  Festivals  of  America  wall 
mural.  Accordion  folded.  8  feet 
long.  Lithographed  in  full  color 
from  natural  color  photographs. 
Shows  10  famous  festivals  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  with  brief  historical  background 
on  each.  Includes  lesson  topics 
with  details  on  many  other  festivals 
and  pageants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  One  to  a  teacher.  (Grey¬ 
hound  Lines.) 

26.  Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tune — 
a  lively  quiz  booklet.  Your  pupils 
will  enjoy  learning  about  our  great¬ 
est  natural  resource  with  this  enter¬ 
taining  and  accurate  booklet. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute.) 

27.  Pupil  Readers  are  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  which  may  be  given 
first,  second  and  third  graders  to 
become  more  nutrition  conscious. 
Samples  of  these  materials  and  a 
description  of  the  program  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  (General  Mills.) 

29.  Academic  and  Textbook  Writing 
discussed  in  a  new  32-page  booklet. 
The  problems  of  publishing  from 
the  writer’s  and  from  the  publisher’s 
viewpoints.  (Exposition  Press.) 

30.  Little  Nipper  booklet  is  a  20-page 
catalog  of  records  for  children.  It 
will  help  select  appropriate  records 
for  various  ages.  (Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America.) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked 
in  the  quantities  indicated.  3F  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 


Paul  Loser,  Trenton  Superintendent, 
was  one  of  five  nominees  for  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators.  Mr. 
Loser,  a  member  of  the  AASA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
was  named  in  a  primary  preferential 
ballot.  Final  voting  took  place  last 
month,  and  votes  will  be  counted 
January  7.  •  •  • 

The  newly  elected  president  of 
AASA  will  take  over  after  the  con¬ 
vention  scheduled  for  Atlantic  City 
Feb.  25-Mar.  2.  A  number  of  other 
groups  will  be  meeting  at  about  the 
same  time,  notably  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  United  Business  Education 
Association,  the  NEA  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  and  a  Conference  on 
Educational  Travel. 

•  •  • 

The  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  will  hold  its 
Eastern  District  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  (Mar.  21-24)'  and  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  will 
convene  in  the  shore  city  (Mar.  27-30) . 


The  second  session  of  the  81st 
Congress  will  convene  January  3.  The 
Senate,  having  passed  S-246,  will  not 
return  to  further  consideration  of 
federal  aid  until  after  the  House  has 
passed  a  federal-aid  bill. 

The  next  step  in  the  House  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  to 
dispose  of  pending  federal-aid  bills. 
The  NEA  continues  to  support  S-246. 
which  authorizes  $300,000,000  a  year, 
under  state  and  local  control,  to  help 
the  states  more  nearly  equalize  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

As  Congress  convenes,  the  National 
Education  Association  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sharing  vital  information 
with  parent-teacher  associations,  civic 
clubs,  lay  leaders,  the  press  and  radio 
and  local  and  political  leaders.  This  is 
a  task  that  falls  in  a  primary  way  upon 
state  and  local  education  associations. 
Federal-aid  activities  should  be  planned 
as  a  definite  part  of  the  program  of 
work  of  each  local  education  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  current  school  year. 


PAY  CASH  and  SAYK  .^ONEY 

You  can  do  that  through  your  Teacher  Credit  Union* 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 

(Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hacken.sack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

.Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  I.andsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  Srhool,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackeltstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


•  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIE 


•  •  •  Whem,  ieaehmrs  want  better  positions  •  •  • 
.  .  •  When  schoois  want  better  teachers  •  •  • 


LOOKHEARNOW 


Hy  DuROTtiEA  Pellett 

(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room”  tested,  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors,  or  write 
Mrs.  Pellett  in  care  of  the  REVIEW.) 

Puppet  Pictures.  (10  min.  color  also, 
(Coronet  Films.) 

Fairy-tale  folks  are  fashioned  into 
puppets  to  tell  movie  versions  of  the  old 
tales:  RumpelstiUskin,  Honest  Woods¬ 
man,  King  Midas,  The  Cow  and  the 
Sprite,  and  Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper. 
Artfully-created  and  skillfully  handled, 
the  puppets  in  action  inspire  young 
artist-dramatists  to  effort  of  their  o>vn. 
All  will  enjoy  the  films,  for  you  can  be 
I  six  or  sixty-six  and  still  like  puppets! 

Here’s  How  We  Print.  (10  min.  coior 
aiso,  Bailey  Films.) 

This  simple  film  starts  children  dis¬ 
covering  how  printing  is  done.  Printer 
I  Bub  hand-sets  letters  and  space  blocks, 
locks  the  frame,  pulls  proof,  inks  plate 
and  rollers,  and  hand-turns  the  press. 
The  film  could  precede  a  trip  to  a 
modern  printing  plant. 

The  Wonder  of  Chemistry.  (10  mia- 
Young  America  Films.) 

This  Jutiior  Scientist’s  first  glimpse 
of  what  a  chemist  does  includes  learn¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  new  words  and  new 
concepts.  Explanations  are  by  diagrams 
and  laboratory  demonstrations  readily 
understood  by  elementary  students. 

Save  Those  Teeth.  (10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Dan’s  friend,  his  dentist,  shows  him 
very  important  tips,  and  Dan  decides  to 
try  his  best  to  follow  them.  Tips: 
After-meal  care  (correct  ‘  brushing  or 
rinsing  with  water),  durtng-meal  care 
(avoid  sweets*.  Dan  sees  microscopic 
bacteria  from  his  own  teeth  and  learns 
how  they  act.  The  dentist  demonstrates 
the  fluoride  treatment  for  protection. 

Dental  Health — How  and  WXv.  (10  min. 
color  also,  Coronet  Films.) 

Care  of  the  Skin.  (10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films.) 

Billy  finds  out  why  people  wash  with 
soap  as  his  older  brother  and  sister 
show  approved  and  helpful  details  of 
keeping  face,  hands,  and  whole  body- 
clean  and  healthy — with  attention  to 
rinsing,  drying,  and  leaving  a  no-ring 
tub  and  straight-hanging  towel.  We 
see  skin  structure  magnified. 


^  TRENTON,  3*3337  V 

StACY' TRENT  HOTfl  -  TRET4TON,  “ 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Member  f/atioiial  A miociation  of  Teachert’  Agenciet 

NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1 530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  RIttenhouse  6*6223 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  1950.  We  have  excellent 
vacancies  listed  for  second  semester  leading  to  permanency. 

Our  methods  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  Teacher  Placement  Work. 
THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Aeaoeialion  of  Teaohera’  Ageneiee 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EstablUhsd  1898 

Offers  dlscrimlnatlns  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  aU  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  eoUeces. 

REGINALD  L.  FEBNALD,  Freprletar  Telepheae  BRvaat  8-8118 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Aaencles 
EstablUhed  1868  B.  B.  Malford,  Frep. 

S0«  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  FORK  CRT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S8th  STRERT8 

Phone  Wlscentin  7-9M8 

Brancli  Office:  1836  SUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  asencr  for  superior  people.  We  revlster  onlr  reliable  candidates. 


DD  V  A  Teachers  Bureau  i' 

I  711-713  WMiorspoon  Bldg. 

Member — N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADEIPHIA 7, FA  PBanypacker  5-1223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADEIPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


633-33  Witherspoon  Bldp.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Discriminating  service  on  direct  culls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts, 
national  affiliations,  and  extensive,  carefully  selected  enrollment  lists. 


PHILADELPHIA 


,  ( 5-1746 

Kingsley  ,  5.1746 


Personal  niseriminating  Service 


E.  F.  Maloney  I  „ 

K.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  I  Uanagere 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elementary — Secondary— CoUese.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  nl  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert  guidance 
ro  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Ytar 

303  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Aeeociation  of  Teackere’  Ageneiee 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

522  FlhWH  AVENl'E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  18  MVrnty  Hill  7-6446 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
PI.ACEMENTS  MADE  THROUCHOUT  THE  YEAR 
Member  N.A.T.A. 

THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

Member  N.A.T.A.  .  Write  for  Registration  Form 
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it'lift’AMERICA 

E<litorial  Comniiltee 

Edward  Glaspey,  Cliairman  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.)  High  School,  Belleville 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDITORS 

On  our  desk  this  morning  is  the  New  Jersey  Parent- 
Teacher.  It  prompts  a  homily  upon  the  whole  race  of 
education  editors,  so  many  of  whom  work  without  pay, 
on  their  own  time,  to  do  an  important  job  for  their 
organizations  or  for  a  particular  cause.  We  wonder 
sometimes  whether  organizations  that  have  the  voluntary 
service  of  such  editors  as  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Thomas  of  the 
FTA  magazine,  or  the  late  Jack  Berilla  of  the  Vocational 
and  Arts  Association  appreciate  their  good  fortune. 

Only  another  editor  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  overcome.  They  live  a  life  of  perpetual  crisis. 
No  editor  ever  has  enough  money  to  issue  exactly  the 
kind  of  magazine  he  would  like.  Essential  features  are 
always  arriving  a  day  or  two  after  the  deadline.  “Must” 
copy  is  always  crowding  out  more  colorful,  better  written 
articles.  Printers  make  errors;  the  U.  S.  Mail  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  perfect. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  Review  to  tip  its  hat  to  a  noble 
group,  of  whom  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  splendid  representative. 


ALL  OUT  OF  STEP  BUT  US? 

New  Jersey — and  the  1950  legislature — should  ponder 
the  tax  facts  which  President  Price  submitted  at  the  Tax 
Policy  Hearing  last  month.  Noting  that  New  Jersey  has 
virtually  no  general  taxes,  she  called  attention  to  the  use 
other  states  make  of  the  corporate  income,  personal 
income,  and  general  sales  tax.  From  them  come  38  per 
cent  of  state  revenues  the  country  over. 

Eighteen  states  use  all  three  taxes  to  achieve  a  broad, 
balanced  tax  base.  Only  six  states,  including  New  Jersey, 
have  none  of  them.  Any  one  of  the  three,  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  could  raise  the  money  our  State  sorely 
needs  this  year.  A  combination  of  two  or  all  of  them 
could  lower  property  taxes  and  possibly  eliminate  some 
of  the  hodge-podge  of  nuisance  taxes  we  have  built  up 
over  the  years. 

Right  now  there  are  indications  that  the  hodge-podge 
will  become  worse  instead  of  better  this  year — that 
politicians  are  interpreting  the  November  election  as  a 
mandate  against  tax  reform.  It  certainly  shakes  a 
teacher’s  faith  in  political  principles  to  see  New  Jersey 
leaders  treading  the  very  paths  for  which  they  so  roundly 
condemn  the  Federal  government. 


DOUBLE  SESSIONS 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  exerting  strong 
pressure  against  the  use  of  double  sessions  as  a  cure  for 
crowded  buildings  and  classrooms.  It  gets  hearty  support 
from  parents  whose  home  schedules  are  upset,  and  who 
realize  that  children  just  do  not  get  as  much  education  in 
four  hours  as  they  do  in  five. 

All  too  often  double  sessions  are  the  result  of  inadequate 
advance  planning  by  local  boards  or  communities.  A 
district  can  anticipate  rising  enrollments.  Children  are 
born  five  or  six  years  before  they  appear  at  the  school- 
house  doors.  Even  the  results  of  building  booms  can  be 
foreseen;  houses  do  not  go  up  over-night. 

Boards  and  communities  with  double  sessions  now 
are  grossly  remiss  if  they  are  not  doing  something. 
Almost  every  district  will  have  many  more  children  in  a 
few  years  than  they  have  now.  Surveys  of  pupils  under 
school  age,  and  the  advice  of  real  estate  men  can  give 
them  reasonably  accurate  measures  of  future  needs. 

•  Like  over-size  classes,  double  sessions  are  simply  a 
way  of  making  the  children  pay  for  education  by 
spreading  a  given  amount  thinner.  As  the  Commissioner 
pointed  out  in  Atlantic  City,  it  is  often  the  things  we 
are  most  concerned  with  that  are  deleted  when  the  school 
day  is  shortened.  Citizenship,  family  living,  etc.  are 
not  less  important  than  reading  and  arithmetic,  but  they 
are  newer,  less  well  established  in  the  curriculum,  and 
less  tangible.  By  their  very  nature  they  take  more  time 
than  the  drill  subjects,  and  parents  are  less  conscious 
of  school  failure  to  deal  with  them. 

The  State  should  rarely  grant  aid  for  increased 
transportation  costs  which  double  sessions  involve — it 
should  not  pay  a  district  more  for  giving  its  children 
less.  Parents  are  right  in  protesting  long  and  loud 
against  double  sessions.  Their  children  only  go  to  school 
once;  what  they  do  not  get  today,  they  may  never  get. 


JANUARY  FIRST 

By  Mrs.  Ethel  P.  Spellman 

Time  to  be  strong  and  start  anew. 

Time  to  keep  your  resolutions,  too. 

Time  to  take  stock  of  bills  unpaid. 

Time  to  consider  the  mistakes  you’ve 
made. 

Time  to  visit  your  dearest  friends. 

Time  to  try  to  make  amends. 

Time  to  worry  about  what  you  earn. 
Time  to  study  and  time  to  learn. 

Time  to  remember  not  to  spend. 

Time  to  remember  “Whom  did  I 
lend?” 

Time  for  things  you  should  have 
done 

Time  for  playing  with  your  son. 

Time  for  this  and  time  for  that 
To  him  who  has  time — I  tip  my  hat. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVI 
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Announcing  new 

e^mmcan  Seafi/iff 

Showrooms  and 
Warehouse  in 


16th  at  Hamilton 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa 


American  Universal 


and  Showrooms  in 


212  Oliver  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


better  to  nerve  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersev.  and 
Delaware.  Qualified  representa¬ 
tives  are  convenientiv  located 
throughout  this  territorv,  avail¬ 
able  for  information  and  service 
on  the  latest  in  school  furniture 
and  supplies. 


Write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

of  all  School  Supplies 


School  Sealing 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  Library  and 
General  Furniture 
Filing  and  Storage 
Cabinets 

laboratory  Equipment 
Daylight  Diffusors 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 
Flags 

Athletic  Goods 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Cholkboords  and 
Supplies 

Mops  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Office  and  Library 
Supplies 
School  Papers 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Art  Materiols 
Primary  Materials 


Americai 


'  FURNITURf 


OUB  FutUffI 


Rapids  2, 
•I,  Audlloriunl, 

S*«ting,  and  F 


ffttneportollon, 


A-236-4f 


HE  BELONGS 

. . .  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  like  fh  is  J 


He’s  only  a  youngster.  He  doesn’t  stop  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  light  the 
way  we  do.  But  we  know  that  proper  light  will 
make  learning  easier,  help  prevent  fatigue  and 
protect  that  most  valuable  of  all  assets — his  eyes. 

Advanced  schoolroom  planning  does  not 
mean  lighting  only.  It  includes  color  of  ceiling 
and  walls,  reflectance  values  of  floors  and  desk 
tops,  colored  chalk  boards,  control  of  natural 
light  and  desk  arrangement.  Gill  Public  Service 
today  and  ask  to  have  one  of  our  representatives 
call  on  your  Board  of  Education  to  discuss  this 
in  greater  detail. 


PVBLICMSEKVI 


I 


